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Future of Lloyd George and His. Party 


Ts the: Label to Be Liberal or Labor As a Harmless Substitute? 


— 


— 


Pee 


by SIR — MAURICE LOW 
. The writer of this article is Wash- 
correspondent of The London 
“Morning Post. 


i | HEN Mr. Lioyd — 
eu « went to the country last 
—— year he brought about 


? a situation in his party 
similar to that which existed in 
. this country when Mr. Roosevelt, 
im 1912, yielded to his overzeal- 
us friends and headed the short- 
lived Progressive Party. Mr.-Roose- 
velt wrecked his politcal future, 
made the first election of Mr. Wil- 
' son. possible, and kept his party 
out of office for eight years, and 
“died a disappointed and disillusioned 
‘man. Mr. George has split. his 
‘party, made the Labor Party. *‘ His 
Majesty's Opposition,’ as it. is 
quaintly designated, and put his own 
party in a position of inferiority. 
Thus far the parallet runs. 
Lioyd George was for six years the 
Liberal Prime Minister, but curi- 
ously. enough he was never the head 
of the Liberal Party.. Mr. Asquith; 
. ‘as Prime Minister, was the chief of 
“his party, and it. was by virtue of 
that authority ‘he appointed Lloyd 
‘George Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
‘A few months later Mr. Asquith was 
forced to resign the Premiership and 


\ 


ghould have become the official head 
of his party, but the Asquithians 
/pefubed to recognize him. He had, 


- hig chief, and they would not forgive 
him. It was the beginning of a feud 
‘as bitter as that between the Repub- 


* Lioyd George brought into 
“his Ministry the biuest of the blue 
forys, Liberals and Laborites, but 
Sethere was no portfolio for Asquith 


his danger, but he could not 
At. The time must come when 


Forming oomervsiven an be the fa 
to ‘scourge the old parties, aa Mr. 


are the growth of « soil that 
—— — the blood of 


Mr. George was deteated, defeated 


“To affrighted imagination the advent of a Lab or Government would see the glory of Exigland departed.” 


at the hands of Liberals and Labor. 
The Labor Party,. which hitherto 
had been merely a bloc, became a 
party; but, even more significant, 
it was the official Opposition in the 
House of Commons, as its strength 
was greater than ‘that of either of 
the two wings of the Liberal Party. 
England, that is conservative Eng- 
land, men with historic names,.men 
with great worldly possessions, men 
with neither names nor wealth to 
distinguish them, shivered. i 

For the moment they had been 


A Conservative majority had been 
elected and Mr. Bonar Law, who had 
the confidence and respect of the 
country, was Prime Minister; but if 
anything happened, if through one 
of those violent convulsions in poli- 
tics Bonar Law. should be over- 
thrown, the King would have no al- 
ternative except_to send for Ramsay 
MacDonald, the héad of the Labor 
Party, who sat on the front bench 
as the leader of the Opposition, and 
hand him the seals of office. There 
would be no way out. The Geor- 
gians would not follow the Asquith- 
fans any more than the Asquithians 
would serve under George's leader- 
ship. To affrighted imagination the 
advent of a Labor Government would 
see the glory of England departed. 
That spectre of Labor in office 


apprehension. Last Autumn Labor 
had its opportunity, but it did not 
have the sagacity to use it. Labor 
was swept into the House on a tide 


~ |} that was a-freakish -acgident instead 


of the result of orderly causes. What 
happened in England in 1922 took 
place In’ the United States ten years 
earlier. Just as the Democrats had 
Pprefited by Republican dissensions 
and -won seats by a fluke, so Labor 
was the beneficiary of the three-cor- 
nered contests. It is stronger in the 
House of Commons than in the con- 
stituencies. 

When the returns were received 
-Labor, .metaphorically, became in- 


y 
Sti Clpdesail — 





saved, but the peril was still there. 


need not, I think, excite immediate 





mill towns and factory centres of 
England. 

The complexion of the Labor Party 
in the House of Commons has been 
described as “light pink, red and 
ensanguined,’’ and among its mem- 
bers are as many shades of opinion 
as there are colors. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, for instance;.is a philosuphic 
idealist. Arthur - Henderson, who 
sat in Lloyd George’s Cabinet, is a 
pacifist who urged conscription be- 
cause nothing else was possible, but 
was willing to meet German labor in 
conference during the war. Robert 
Smiilie, who led the great miners’ 
strike a féw. years ago, probably 
thinks what Barére said during the 
French Revolution: ‘* Whoever is 
nobly born is a man to be suspect- 
ed,” and believes in direct action. 
But neither MacDonald nor Hender- 
son knew. the hardships Smillie en 
dured; who worked in the mines ‘in 
his boyhood and whose soul seems to 
have absorbed the bitterness of his 
sordid surroundings. At the other 
end of the scale is Sidney Webb and 
a few other intellectuals, who, hav- 
ing for many..years cured all social 
evils with theories, are now trying 
to enforce them. They find them- 
selves in queer company. 

If tomorrow the Labor Party were 


‘to come into office—which it will not, 


or for a good many more tomorrows, 
either—there ars 


fy 





that the less government there is in 
business the better it is both for 
Government and business, and, hav- 
ing learned our lesson, we are satia- 
fied. 

A capital levy, however much it 
may bc sugarcoated or ingeniously 
worded, means confiscation. _ There 
is to be no discrimination made—or 
if there is, Labor has not ns 
it—between the ill-gotten gains of 
the war profiteer and thé savings of 
the thrifty and the industrious. That 
program does not appeal fo the great 
English middle class, from which the 
Liberal Party heretofore has. been 
largely recruited. . Instead of Lib- 
erals going to Labor, they will be 
driven into the Conservative Party; 
it is there only they will feel safe. 

The policies of Labor might have 
been examined with greater toler- 
ance if Labor had not brought the 
manners of the pothouse int6 Parlia- 

Parliament is an institution 
which Englishmen respect, even 
though they are free critics of its 
members; but it is a shock to them 
when the House of Commons is de- 
graded to the level of a Saturday 
night. brawl. Stupidly, because it 
was a wanton affront to tradition 
and nothing was gained by it, the 
Labor members a short time ago, to 
— their defiance of the estab- 


remnant of its dignity. One may be 


* | gure that neither Mr. MacDonald nor 


r. Henderson nor other’ moderates 


, | Joined-in this outburst; but the hold 


of the leaders over their followers is 


lowers in the rear; the host that is 
to march forward to the destruction 
of capitalism is to be disguised as 
volunteer welfare workers with elas- 
tic-sided boots out for an excursion; 
Wwe are to p to do nobody any 
harm; every change. is to be so 
gradual that no exploiter need. be 
unduly worried; the kingdom of man 
is to come by stealth "; and this) at- 
titude will make the “Labor Party 
“tame and harmless substitutes: for 
the old Liberal Party.”’ 

- There is nothing more -uncertain . 
than politics, but there is nothing 
more foolish than to read chaos in 
the ballot- box. The Republican 
Party, we. were told, was: destroyed 
in 1012. The Democratic Party 
was destroyed as recently as three 
years ago, but to the confusion of 
the prophets both parties appear, 
to a detached observer, not to re- 
quire the immediate services of the - 
undertaker even if one, or both, 
should need the attention of a physi- 





their believers a secular faith—do 
not go down before a single defeat. 
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French Revolution Dramatized 


in’a Russian Novel 
End of the Terror "Forms the Climax _of-‘ ‘Ninth Thermidor’ 


f . A Review * 
ALEXANDER I. NAZAROFF 
VEVIATOE TERMIDORA ae 
NINTH THBERMIDOR).- By M. A. 
Aldanoff. Berlin: “ Blovoe’’ Pub- 
lishing House. 


1794, whep Maximilien Robespierre, 
the powerful dictator, feii from the 
altar on. which he was worshipped 
like the goa of-the French Revolu- 
tion and was carried tc a cell of the 
Conciergerie, 
abused like a vile outlaw. When, 


‘after a short battle that took place 


‘the Hotel de Ville, 


tin. the night. of 9-10 -Thermidor, 


the troops of the Convention entered 
Robespierre’s 
last stronghold, they: found the dic- 


-tator lying in a sea of blood which 


poured from his jaw, smashed by- a 
pistol shot. Historians do not know, 
and-._probably will - never . know, 
whether it was an attempted suicide 
or an attempted murder. Hut. after 
all, this interesting dramatic detail 
is of no importance, for the guillo- 
tine accomplished what the buffet 
had left undone and Robespierre’s 
head was thrown into the same 
** fosse commune” in which lay the 
heads of King Louis XVI. and the 
numberless victims of the Terror. 

It is this significant day that lent 


- the title to Aildanoff's _ historical 


novel which has become the book of 
the day in current. Russian. liter- 
ature, One of the best anid. most 
learned of Russian essayists, Aldan- 
off combines a wealth of historical 
and philosophical equipment with a 
rare refinement. and elegance of 
style, Russian as well as French. 
He is a typical “ gourmet.”’ of learn- 
ing, an epicurean among old books, 
gifted with an unmistakable feeling 
for historical epochs. ec 

the reader with a paradoxical twist 


‘of. thought; always slightly skeptical, 


always original and refined. 

The French Revolution is. the 
greatest of his. hobbies, and reading 
his fascinating novel you feel that 
the precisi of details, the under- 





‘standing of. the atmosphere and the 


knowledge of. facts, presented with 
such a graceful lightness, are the re- 
sult of long and patient study: of 
documents. preserved at the Bibii- 
othéque Nationale, Hotel des In- 
valides, Carnavalet, Malmaison and 
other museums and iibraries of the 


_ French capital. 


The plot of his elaborate novel is 
tied'in Petrograd, far away from the 
atmosphere of the revolutionary and 
turbulent Paris.. Count 8. G. Zorich, 
a good-natured and immoral mag- 

‘one of the former’ lovers. of 


in which he was). 


among Much 
more was he perplexed with other 
inconveniencés en by an ec- 
clesiastic career; 
proved to be not unavoidable. 
25 years. of age the young, abbé 
had such a past and sucha repu- 
tation that the old de 
Richelieu, the famous debauché of 
the time of Louis XV,, told his 


In July, 1789, when the first. revo 


Paris,. Talley: 
Bishop of Autun—called on Count 
@’ Artois, Louis XVI.’s brother, and. 
with a charming smile, revealed to 
him’ his scheme for suppreming the 
disorders: 

Tlie bewildered Count. d’Artols 
reported that the Deputies could. 
not be disbanded without a ne 


well and, 
ed him very highly. 
‘understand how this effeminate. 
pleasantly. smiling society man 
* * * could not only suggest 
such horrible things, — offer 
his services in order carry 
them out. ~ 

He awakened the King and in- 
formed him of Talleyrand’s scheme; 
but the sleepy monarch (the -con- 
versation took place at night) de- 
clined the offer. “‘A grimace dis- 
torted Talleyrand’s face.’ But a mo- 
ment later the old, pleasantly indif- 
and he explained to the Count. in 
body had. the right of jeopardizing 
himself, but. that. it..was no one’s 
duty to do so.” And, preserving the 
same- smile on his lips, he sided w'th 
the révolutionists. Later on, how- 
ever, he thought it wiser-io go tc 
England. 


Eager to see the French Revolu- 
tion with his own eyes, Staal sove 
to Paris in the réle of Pitt's secret 
agent. He arrives there on-the eve 
of the September -assaszsinatiuns of 
1798, Here, 
thread of Staal’s adventure is. dver- 


; | whelmed by the historical panorama 


so masterfully novelized by Aldan- 
off: At that time the dayd when 





dent shaped his future destiny ine 
stead of becoming a warrior he 


entailed 
but they = 


tutionary storms “were raging ove’ 
rand—then 


ferent smile reappeared on his lips, 


most polite expressions, that every-’ 


again, the slender |: 





the liberal French aristocrats could 
praise *‘ the great bloodless revolu- 


tion ” were over and the guillotine’. 


received with equal hospitality. thoes 
who were ‘* 
sympathies and those who were 

“ suspected: of being suspected ”’ 
(soupconné d’étre suspecte); those 
who, contrary to the Jacobin pre- 
scriptions, did. not Believe in the 
“immortality of soul’' and those 
whe believed in it in keeping with 
the teaching of the persecuted Cath- 
olic Church—the Jacobins, who, en- 
riched by plunder and ‘speculation, 
drowned their mistresses in wine at 
@ secret gambling den of the Palais- 
Egalité, and the paupers who formed 
‘ines in front of the bakeries of the 
starving . capital (for famine seems 
to be an unavoidable by-product: of 
every revolution). 

Aldanoff draws a series of unfor- 
gettable scenes at the Jacobin Club, 
at the Place de la Révolution, where 
the twenty-one Girondists, the most 
brilliant minds and orators of the 
Convention, ascended. the steps of 
the singing *‘‘La Marseil- 
laise,”” and in the small house of 
the Rue St. Honoré, where, in the 
family of the old. carpenter —— 
lived the sentimental ideotogist ‘of 
the pitiless terror, pes ci xs 
Robespierre. 

In his prophetic wisdom Count a 
Mirabeau predicted that France 





would -be saved from the hands: of 


fanatics by rascals. And the day 
of-Ninth Thermidor made good his 
prophecy. 

One by~one Aldanoff introduces. to 
the’ reader the leaders of the Ther- 
midor conspirdcy. Especially good 
is the portrait of the famous Fouché, 
ex-priest, ex-professor of theology, 
a ‘pitiless terrorist, subsequently 
Duke of Otranto and famous Pre- 
fect of Police, ‘* who served all 
régimes and betrayed each one .of 
them at the best chosen moment.” 
On the eve of the Thermidor coup 
he called on Carnot, tdid the “ or- 
ganizer of the victory’ (Carnot 
was very fond of this nickname) 
that .Robespierre=.was dissatisfiea 
with his activities, * * * After 


‘tears showed in the eyes of the 


perplexed and offended patriot 


Fouché, also with tears in his eyes, 
embraced Caton.”’ 


with a Royalist plotter he said that 
the Dauphin, imprisoned at the 
Temp'te, was going to be executed, 
and that Royalists willing to die for 
the descendant of 
sharpen their swords. ‘* He 

even, in a broken voice, the. first 


TV. should 





/ 


From an Eugraving by Levacher. 
/ 


ter was, in Fouché’s eyes, a com- 
plete idiot and it was not difficult 
to persuade him that Robespierre 
was going to marry Madame Royale, 
Toute XVI."’s daughter (this accuse- 
tion was later on repeated in the 
convention). Leaving the indignant 
terrorist, Fouché remembered that 
he: had to meet Charlotte Robes- 
pierre; ‘‘ in order to luli the suspi- 
cions of her brother he was going to 
ask the .grouchy_ old maid to marry 
him. Charlotte did not.know that 
the ex-priest was already ma ied.’ 
The novel attains its dramatic 


‘climax in the description of the his- 


torical. meeting of the convention 


that took Place in the morning of: 


the Ninth Thermidor. A French 
writer (Gustave Le Bon) says that 

erre.was the only tyrant in 
the world history _who built . his 
power not on the force of an army, 
but on. a mysterious psychologica! 
spell: the convention—nof to speak 
of the country—feared his eloquence 
just as much as it. ‘hated him. 


whose nd. imitated the guillotine 
in a well-studied gesture accompany- 
ing -his speech which would actually 

guillotine to all the Thermi- 
— should’ their scheme fail; 
the dead silence of the convention 


listening to him in a lethargy of ||, 


fear; the figure of Tallien rushing 
into the convention and fixing his 
eyes, full of bestial hatred, on 
Saint-~Just and Robespierre—ali these 
details_are accumulated with a per- 
fect architectural skill.  Tallien, 


whose speech, as it-is known, over- |. 
Robespierre 


threw , Was aware of the 
fact that, among other Thermi- 
dorians, he was included in Robes- 
pierre’s proscription’ list. But he 


quently Tallien's wife and Barr 
is. known in “history 
the name of “‘ Notre-Dame de 1 


was not afraid for himself; all the not 


The Nid of 9:10 Thi Bette Hold Vil — 


— Jrist. Declared! Traitors. 
| Prem Helman's Engraving, 
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German Novelist Finds Americans a Nation of Huntet 
| And Evenings They Sit by the : 3 


A Review by 

: T. R. YBARRA 
BRIEFE AUS AMERIKA —— 
FROM AMERICA). Gustav 
—— —— 02 rote’sche 
“WUSTAV. FRENSSEN—as. fa- 
“mous a novelist: as there is 
living. in Germany today—de- 
clares that he was the first 
German of eminence to lecture 
among us after the war. A. quiet,. 
_ peaceable man, Frenasen was over- 





whelmed and bewildered by the mad | 


life in our cities. He found no 
beauty . -in.. American -.bigness. 
‘Throughout his stay among us, a 
reader may. easily see, he yearned 
for the rural peace of his native Hol- 
stein, which he has extolled in 
“Jérn Uhi’’ and the other. novela 
which have given him high rank in 


his native Germany. Frenssen.came ~ 
e. de- 


to America‘ smarting «from th 

feat suffered by his native land in 
the war, convinced of the righteous 

ress of her cause; bitter against her. 
“enemies. the Americans he saw 
the people who had profited most 
from Germany’s misfortunes; he felt 
that the United States had not kept 
her promises to the Germans. 

Yet, strange te say, Frenssen liked 
America:. He liked us, so to speak, 
‘in spite of himself. - 

Frenssen -kept much of ‘his bitter- 
ness -to himself while. he was -in 
America... He had been warned that 
‘there would be plenty of opposition 
to his lectures in any. évent; that 
patriotic organizations might enter 
emphatic objection to his talking at 
all. Nevertheless, he Was outspoken 
at more than one lecture; and, fre- 
quently, in conversations he gave 
free_rein to his beliefs about the war. 
As for the letters written by him 

’ to those at home—which now form 
his book—there is no reticence what-, 
ever-in them. .What-he thinks he 
says straight out. 

And yet, as has been observed,: he 
liked us. In spite of discovering any 
number of things which repelled 
him; in spite of wat memories 
which constantly. kept taking the 
joy out of his life among:the Amer- 
icans, in- spite of the dreadful way 
in which (according to him) we 
acted with regard to Germany in 
general and the Fourteen Points .in 
particular, Gustav -Frenssen testi- 
fles to a curious, unwilling sort of 
affection for us. ° . 

He recognized similarities betw 
the American cotntryside and his. 
beloved Holstein. He saw in Amer- 
fea a country of tomorrow. To the 
Americans, he believes, the future 
belongs—despite the fact that, ac- 
cording to him, the shame of the 
Fourteen Points is branded upon 
our flag as clearly as the giory of 
_the Thirteen Stripes. 

“The . very first’ glimpse_of N 
York displeased Herr Frenssen. -“ 
had supposed,” he writes, “ that 
there were-in New York five or ten 
gigantic buildings, but there are 
hundreds.” Skyscrapers, to. him, im- 
plied nothing like genius in those 
who had reared them; and, most 
emphatically, he found in these. huge 
structures absolutely no trace of 
beauty, Rather, he found them out- 
and-out ugly—" like a giant who 

. suddenly jumps out in the midst of 
a crowd of. people.” . . ; 

.. “* notice,” he goes on, “ that the 
Americans wish to. hear. that al] this 
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. “Americans -are hunters, and always dhey have been lucky at - hunting.” 


the mighty traffic of the metropolis. 
He found what he saw wild, at times 
impressive, but never, never beau- 
tifal. — 

“The song of a child sitting on 
the threshold of a hut can move 
one,’’ h@deciares, “ but whén, along 
a big street, there are a 

each playing a different 





tune, and many of these ate ugly 





tunes, what possible effect can it 
have on my soul?~’ 
Frenssen declares that the dollar 
rules in America; yet he acknowl- 
edges that King Dollar 
good points. 
“The dollar brings life to every- 
thing,” he writes; ** it drives every- 
* * Nothing is 


Fire and Talk of Their Spoils” 


has some}! 
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A Self-Made. Englishman 


ALFRED YARROW, HIS LIFE AND 
WORK. Compiied by. Eleanor C. 
“Barnes (Lady Y 

— Now "Sore: langue, 
Grech & Co. $3.50. * 


“IR ALFRED YARROW is a 


™ typical example of the self-made |. 


‘man in -Engiand. Beginning 
with nothing after five years of ap- 
prenticeship to a firm-of marine. en- 
gineers, he made his way by his owf 
abilities and by the value to the pub- 
lic‘ of the ‘service he gave it, achieved 
professional success and fame and 
honor, won rich financial reward 
and finally received from his sove- 

the honor of a. barosetcy . 

of the worth. of his labors 
nation.. When the -war: broke 
Just. rétired, a 
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war for-the success of this branch of 
hts work. It was for the value. of 
this contribution to the -British im- 
plements of war. that he was made a 
baronet: in 1916. : 
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Thinning Ranks of Sidewalk Vendors 


¢ e Are the Apple Marys 


By F. A. AUSTIN . 


R by year the sidewalk 
wendors of New York be- 
come fewer in number and 


Bryant Park has been deserted by 
the telescope operator who capital- 
zed Venus and the moon. The criers 
[ * Hot corn,’’ “ Hot tamales,"’ 
> Chili concarne "’ and ‘‘ Hot dogs ’’ 
8 we stilied their voices. 

‘There remajns only the buttermilk 
stand on wheels, with its white horse 
sleeping upright in the shafts of the 
white wagon, which has kept Ben 

anklin company for a quarter cen- 
“tury beside his perch in ‘Park Row, 
épposite City Hal! Park. 

Occasionally there flits about Park 
Row among the newsboys a man 
‘with a basket festooned with pret- 
'zels, sole survivor of the crew which 
formerly doled out sustenance by the 
‘cent. Occasionally there drifts 


/penny candy, but her appearances 
are irregular and she has none of the 


‘original Apple Marys as a distinc- 
‘tive feature of the city’s street life. 
Many. factors have combined to 


“obliterate these nomads of the hawk- |. 


ing industry, once as. familidr to 
Waytfarers as the streets they trod 
uptown and downtown in their par- 
‘ticular locale. Chief among these 
“factors shave been the sildewalk fruit- 
stands, jutting out from in front of a 
building or spread over the unused 
Steps of a cellar, and the corner 
soft-drink stands where fruit juices 
“have displaced foaming lager; the 
organization of merchants in specif- 
fe Zones, and, through their efforts, 
the fixing by ordinance of districts 
in’ which unlicensed street vendors 


; Able, in the beginning, to undersell 
|) their competitors who carried their 
|. gtock in trade in a basket, the Greeks 

Armenians, who now monopolize 


Gly 
ig 


-y 


é 
“85 e ah 
sell 
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With Pretzels 


daily to receive inside tips on the 
trend of the stock market from em- 
inent financiers and were reputed to 
be wealthy. 

They knew good apples, the Apple 
Marys. None of your fancy colored, 
-highly polished, paper - wrapped, 
pithy, almost tasteless varieties were 
to be found in their baskets, but ap- 


,} ples hard and firm - that 


3) snapped 
when you bit into them and squirted 
juice in your eye. They didn't look 








“She decorajed her kittens and rabbits 
“with. ribbons.” 


and flavor of the New Engiand or 
New York and New Jersey orchards 
from which they came. Apple Mary 
went to market and picked her own 
stock—it wash’t selected for her by 
a cofmmission merchant and delivered 
at her door. According to their sea- 
sons she had Baldwins, Ben Davises, 
Berkshire and Northern Spies, Rus- 
sets, Pippins, Jewett Reds, Lansing- 
burgs and Wolf Rivers. She had a 
flavor for évery palate. She knew 
the particular kind of apple each 
customer liked 


Policemen never disturbed Apple 
Mary. On the contrary, they were 
intimate gossips, and street gamins 
bothered her seldom by attempted 
piiferings. When they did the spirit 
was one of play rather than thiev- 
ery. The push carts which followed 
the rising tides of immigration from. 
Southern Europe were the first to 
encroach on Apple Mary’s pre- 
eserves, and though they were the 
legitimate prey of her friend the 
policeman they thrived by. sheer 
force of numbers. They undersold 
her. She saw many of her constant 
patrons succumb to the strenuosity 
of business life and pass on, and the 
newer generation filched its fruit 


and lonely, and when the zoning law 
went into effect apd her friend the 
policeman told her she must get a 
license or go she folded up her camp 
stool, slung her basket on her arm 





3 








like rouged blonds or the cheeks of} 
wax dolls. They had all the strength ' 





and-the Woman With.the Baskets Festooned 


— 


the, Pretzel Woman was a rover. 
Apple Mary was waiting when the 
banker entered his office, but the 
Pretzel Woman did not appear until 
late in the forenoon when Park Row 
and the streets contiguous to. -the 
Curb Market and the Stock Ex- 
change were filled. with -newsboys 
and .miessengers who ate between 
editions or made their rounds among 
the brokers’ offices between inter- 
vals of penny pitching and horse- 
play. Apple Mary was Celtic; the 
Pretzel Woman was Latin or Slav. 


Apple Mary was part of the life 
around her, abreast of the news and 
teok delight in the emotional exer- 
cise of trade and barter. The Pret- 
zel Woman was stolid, dull witted 
and short of speech and temper. 
She remained an alien. Trade 
brought to her no friendships. More- 
over, it was not fitting that a bank 
Presicent shou!d be seen munching a 
pretzel. 

Along the Bowery, which went to 
bed and arose late, and extending 
thence their route through Park 
Row to Nassau Street and Broad 
Street, the white aproned purvey- 
ors of hot corn on the cob, steaming 
frankfurters,--hot. tamales and fiery 
chili con carne provided provender 
for those who masticated as they ran 
or passed their lunch hour economi- 
cally in the open. They carried 
baskets and a combination of stove 
and boiler or a basket whose com- 
partments gave room for the cooking 
apparatus and the raw material. 


‘wearing it. 





They were undisturbed in their in- 
dustry until the downtown . side 
streets began to give forth appetiz- 
ing odors from two by four stalls 
and lunchrooms that offered the 


from the push carts. She grew old |ing 


a ctipple was always on the 
‘North and south, east and 


west, from Chambers Street to the 
Battery, he dragged his maimed 
limb, with shoe lacings handing 
from one arm or hands an 
open box, from the forenoon to the 
homegoin; hour. He was never im- 
portunate or insistent, but there was 
a pleading note in his voice that few 
could resist. -He received no tips on 
steel or oil, but he was the recipient 
of cast-off clothing, for which he 
was grateful. He took pains, when 


others held in the arms of the ven- 
dor. The dog invariably drew a 
crowd of women and children to 
whom lack of pedigree carried no 
stigma. The animal sold on ‘his ob- 
vious merits, not on a stud-book 
record. It was always so “ cute,” ‘so 
gentle, so sort of wistful, *‘ take-me- 
away-with-you"’ looking that women 
and children alike were filled with 
“the desire of possession. ; 
There were no pet shops in Fifth 
Avenue then, the Holland House was 
still a gatheringplace for aristocracy 


you gave an old suit or overcoat to/ and 


him, to make éure that you saw him 
Policemen never inter- 
fered with his patrol and it was noi 
because of the zoning ordinance that 
he disappeared a year ago from his 
accustomed beat. He — simply 
dropped out. * 

When Twenty-third Street was 


still the department store centre and |. 


the Fifth Avenue Hotel register bore 
the names. of national political lead- 
ers the Poodle Dog Man usually 
stood in Fifth Avenue, between 
Twenty-fifth and Thirtieth Streets. 
The dog was not always a poodie, 
but it was always white, specklessly 
clean, as if just scoured, and always 
had a blue ribbon around its neck. 
Sometimes it was. in a basket, at 
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Borrowings of the Great Elizabethans 


Influence of the Classics, Italian, French and Spanish Literature 


‘FORBIGN INFLUBNCES IN BLIZA- 
BRBTHAN PLAY8B. ay. Fela 8B. 
—— 158 pp. New York: Hi 
per & Brothers. 

OR half a century English 

and American scholarship 

has applied itself so exten- 
sively and so intensively to 
the field -of Eliabethan 

Grama that little, if anything, re- 

mains to be discovered or exploited. 

The supposition that Shakespeare’ 

was ** original,’ in the sense that 


course Shakespeare’s indebtedness to 
Plutarch was always known. But 
for a long time it was believed that 


of other ‘plays, or parts of plays, 
compelled a completé revision of the 
earlier conception of Shakespeare's 
method. And as familiarity with 


made in respect to each and all. 

Kipling's. words applied with equal 

truth to every one of them: 

When ‘Omer smote ‘is bloomin’ 
Te 


*E ‘eard men sing by land and sea, 

An’ wot ‘e thought ‘e might re- 
quire 

*E went an’ took, the same as me. 

But if little or nothing remains to 


ther and shown the course Wliza- 


thor of “ Dr, Paustus*’ nor the au- 
thor. of “‘ Every Man in His Hu- 
mour’’ has ever received—from 
moderns, at least—his just measure 
of praise.. Professor Schelling does 
well in this chapter on Jonson to 


be. . He might easily have gone fur- 


bethan drama undoubtedly would 
have taken but for the expansive 





Doth so affect a man that it doth 
draw 


Alt his effects, his spirits, and his 
powers 3 

In their confluctions, all to run 
one way, 


and in his comedies character is, 
quoting. Professor “ ex- 


‘ty-in disposition is reduced to the 


common 
ing trait. 
The. success with which Jonson— 
thus hampered at the outset with 
a theory which was 
clumisy ‘at the. best, and bound to 
be superseded—handied’ his autom- 
ata, instilling into them something 
of the breath of life, shows the real 
mental” power of the playwright. 


denominator:.of some rul- 





We can only be thankful that such 
a pseudo-scientific method as Jon- 
son’s did not prevail to divert the 
clear, strong current of English 
literature; but, at the “same time, 


r , -|we cannot withhold from Jonson }- 
indicate how great the praise should} alted abdve incident, and complexi-|the honor that is his due. 


Schel- 


jing calls him ‘‘ the most consum- 


mate dramatist constructively of his | ; 


age,” and calls attention to the fact 
that it was in the interests of 
dramatic clarity that Jonson sought 


nomination for the diversity of man- 
kind.” 

Not all. commentators on Jonson 
have analyzed so sharply or synthe- 
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Use and Dangers. of Hypnotism 


THE MYSTERIBS OF HYPNOSIS. 


reader of this little book, for its 
titie does not prepare one to.ex- 
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sized so ably and 

book would be 

Ben Jonson, as Professor Sc 
says in ‘conclusion: 


again ‘ 
makes one of his very useful - 
tinctions. The mere fact that 
Shakespeare felt the lure of Italy. 
more strongly than any of his 
temporaries would not have set 
above them had it not also 
true that he surpassed them 


the power to penetrate into charac- =] 


ter. Thus, while the other 


plot.. And even the story, the pk 
was, as Proféisor Schelling : 
nothing important to him. “-His | 

was on the-vital men and : 


sical influence, although, to’ « 

again, ‘* thé age was literally soak 

in Italian literature and fiction.” 
On the other hand, one is di 


insularity of Shakespéare’s 
treatment of foreigners.” It may in- 
deed be true. that Shakespeare's 
Hamlet fe not a. Dane, his ll 
a Moor, his Cleopatra an : 
Argument here could be endless. But 
surety not any one of them Is Ex 
lish? To prove his thesis’ Profess 
Schelling points to the Welsh 
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fit 
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AVE you ever counted the 
babies on Fifth Avenue? 
| The permanent babies? Do 
you know how many there 
are?) Do you know where they 
‘are? If not, you are the loser, 
for the babies on Fifth Avenue 
are adorable, and you can see 
them any day, any night, any 
#eason—in sunshine or stormy weatb- 
er. If you doubt it you are flying 
straight in the face of her who 
. knows babies from Maine to Cali- 
‘fornia, from California ‘to the Gulf, 
who has weighed and measured the 
American baby wholesale, has men- 
~ tally spanked the parents of that 
- baby, and now turns the key of her 
office many a day just to conduct 
‘a sightseeing-baby-trip down the 
avenue. 
Pursue the counting with proper 
ate @eference and you can easily check 
_ off one hundred from the Waldorf to 
the Plaza—on one side of the street. 
exre are many more for those who 
have the right sympathy of mind 
{and heart. You have never seen 
‘them? That is because your eyes 
are on a level with the shop win- 
. dows. If you travel with the little 
~ 4octor she will tell you that you are 
> _@n the wrong track for babies on the 
avenue. But they are there just the 
» game. All you have to do is to lift 
your eyes and you will see. them<— 
_ \ stout babies, tall babies, life-sized ba- 
, bies, rangy babies, and babies with 
pudgy tummies. 
‘There are serious babies, smiling 
babies, but not one single really cry- 
img baby. There are babies with 
wings, babies with fins and tails, ba- 
bies with just heads. There are ba- 


bies over the doors, on the window’ 


sills, tucked under gables, and 
perched on the rooftops. There are 
very, very proud babies, busy babies 
—the busiest things you ever saw, 
wsupporting shields, holding up 
wreaths, bracing heavy cornices. No 
eight-hour day for them! Grown- 
- ups may loll about, luxuriously, 
speaking a great deal of nothing, 
or stand to deliver resounding 
‘phrases about “Truth Bearing Away 
the Victory,’’ but not the babies. To 
them life is a real affair and they 
_ fan spare no precious time on plati- 
_ytudes. = 
*. - The Fifth Avenue babies are most- 
~ ty looking after the family, finan- 
’ eal, and artistic interests of the 
venue. They seem to have no 
chureh affiliations; even those with 
‘wings do not appear te be concerned 


For instance, look at the Vanderbilt 
house next to the Plaza. The babies 


‘ame time smile a gentle welcome to 
"the curious who peek between the 
fron-pickets. Around on the avenue 
the windows have a regular guard 


"The only one of the Vanderbilt lot 
‘doesn’t seem to be keen on his}, 


big the partner of this-sentry. He 








dangling all around It must. be 
very nice to have the family come 
heme once in a while to relieve the 
tension. - 


\ 


Babies of Fifth Avenue 


They Look After Family, Financial, and Artistic Interests of ihe Street 


their own. This time it happens to 
be their mother’s. Ungrateful young 
wretches!. She remains — perfectly 
calm, however..No doubt she means 
them ta grow up free from all inhi- 
bitions. 

_ All. of which goes to prove that 
these babies .of the avenue are 
nothing if not high-hearted and-de- 
pendable. Not always mixed up with 
these sterling qualities are wreaths 
and’ wings and fins and tails. This 
is upsetting, or would be ff attached 
‘o flesh-and-blood babies. But the 
ittle doctor says. with authority that 
this is no time to get: excited—that 
_these are but the outward signs of 


But one swallow doesn’t. make a 


Summer. Neither can one tired baby 
destroy the reputation -for moral 
fibre of all the rest of the babies 
in Fifth Avenue. As _ proof, look 
at the Irving Bank, on the corner of 
Thirty-fourth. There the gentlemen 
in charge, after lacing their windows 
all.up and down and across with 
iron, have thought wise to place 
some babies above to hold up a shield 
and a wreath. We-can understand 
the shield, but we are not sure about 
the underlying philosophy of the 
wreath. Neither do we know why 
the United National Bank, a block 
to the south, should hide one of the 
stanch little defenders of its pon- 








“As —— look at 


derous doors by a sign. His brother 
on the opposite panel is a handsome! 
chap, so it can’t be a question of 
looks. Perhaps he is doing some 
private detective work; but, even so, 
he ought to be allowed to come out 
for air once in a while. Away up 
above these two, close under the 
eaves, stands the third member of 
this family, a generous little soul, 
with his back flat against the wal: 
and his tiny fat hands extended as 
if scattering something—coins or 
blessings—on the never-ceasing shuf- 
fled down below. ° 


The truth of the matter is that, |: 


while their station in life keeps the 
avenue babies somewhat aloof from 
this street crowd, they are in reality 
sound little democrats, thoroughly 
alive to all the possibilities of busi- 


ness, and not at all averse to taking 


an active—although silent and ex- 


-| ceedingly genteel—part in the affairs 
about them. The way they hold up 
spotless | 


the McCreery scutcheon, 


through the doors under them, shows 
@ rare combination of uprightness| 


a fineness of spirit common to all 
babies. That is acceptable so far as 
the wings and wreaths go, but the 
fins and tails do seem fishy to us. 
There is plenty of evidence for the 
fineness of spirit, however. Charles 
Scribner's Sons caught this, also, and 
pinned their faith to two of these 
urchins so far as to leave them alone 
to hold up the distinction of théir 
mame over ‘the door. Here again 13 
proof of a nice sense of balance, for 
if these youngsters were not exceed- 
ingly~-well poised they would cer- 
tainly tumble off their cornice, all 
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thinking of? If he had just started 

them on a frieze they could_have 

done the ‘rest; or have opened: his 

ears to-John Milton’s call— - 

“ Haste thee, nymph, and bring 
with thee ry 

Jest and youthful. jollity, 

Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks and ~ wreathed 
smiles ’’— . 

And he would have had. no more 

than runs riot among the rest of 

the avenue babies. Think what a 

fascinating one he could have. found 

in— : 

“* Laughter holding both. his sides.*’ 

Maybe it! isn’t 100 late even now. 








“Now, dowa over the Heckscher door 
someth'ng has gone sadly wrong.” 





there are two, and you will agree 
that he can put it all over the rest 
of the babies when tt comes to sit- 
ting on the edge of things. There 
he is—away up on ‘thé roof, a-top- of. 
@ peak of the gray.-stone mansions: ~ 
at the corner of Fifty-second Street. - 
His family ts-like the..one at Fifty- 
seventh Street, only more -.so, as 
here the windows are boarded up 
with a dreary air of finality... But 
in spite of that, his house.is a gay 


‘house, quite befitting a prize baby. 


There are lovely dogs sitting dn the — 
very front window sills, behaving in. 
the most gentlemanly -fashion as 
flighty birds start right up under - 
their hoses. Around the cormer one 
set of babies is holding up a. huge ~ 
bay window, all the time:.doing “a © 
wild Uttle fling as if glad to-hold up’. 
anything belonging to his Nibs yp on 
the roof. Above, on the same win- 
dow, a whole dance is’ on; one 
cherub bending double over his fid- 
die in an ecstasy of expression whilc 
the rest ‘are in the full swing. ofan 
old time waltz. At the very edge 
one adventurous little dame is hop- 
ping. off with Mr. Puss-in-Boots—or 
maybé it is Mr. Brown Bear. - Even 
the lions guarding the front staop 
have their jaws. dropped in ‘speech- 
leas pride. 

And all the time lite Sweepstakes 
himself sits steadily, yet merrily, 
too, on his perch, one dimpied arm 
akimbo, looking. up and down the 
Avenue, day in and day out, -night 
in and night out, the whole year 
through. He sees the wind toss tne 
flags down the sun flooded street, he 
sees the rain sweep up from Wash- 
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If it isn’t—well, the most worthy 
thing for the Public Library to do, 
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the Vanderbilt house’ next to the Plaza.” 











THE ROUGH RIDERS OF THE RODEO 


‘By ROSS SANTEE 





alll 


Me 


biS3age' 1 


tanta 
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swinging. On one aide ot thé —— 
is parked a long line of automobiles. 


the Tonto Range are some of the 


& 


in front of the Old Salovs (which 
does duty now as a soft drink joint 
and pool hall), the street is: deserted. 
But during the rodeo the place is 
alive with people; The redeo has 


be 
£ 


call tying, ail down the middle of the 


wi 


f, insane with = 
head. st 


@odges between the cars and escapes. 
down the° broad street, 


the 
roper, 
rope ' the 


his horse on the dead run, his 
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By F..L. MINNIGERODE 


As a calf is cut out of 
Down goes 


the ‘corral, two punchers hhze him|But as.a_rule they. 


the line. 


starter’s flag. On comes ‘the 
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punchers themselves, the 


is the centre of interest. 


the most 
with bronk riding, horse racing and\those mountain cowboys 


been an annual everit for years, 
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painted bathhouses, ——— 
little further back from the 
stand great hotels, clubs, casinos 
a motley 0 
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URNED on this shore,’’ is part 
of the inscription upon a 
monument erected to Percy 
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What Hat H appened to an. Outlawed Profession 


: ROHIBITION is more than 
‘ four. years old, yet 450 in- 
F corrigible optimists 


Street. : 
Two of Mr. Auner’s pl t call- 


room at 228 East Eighty-sixth’ 


“And the .women-—they. were 





ers had clung to their original occu: 
pation. They were waiting for 
call from any surviving saldon Kee: 
who wanted somé extra or. / 


he said. | ‘ 

“* I: always hated the confounded 
stuff, anyway,” “he declared. “I 
found it difficult to keep the ice 
cream hard. They don’t want a 
bartender for that kind of work. 
They want a nurse. One day thete 
Was a little leak in the freezer where 
the ice cream was kept, and the 





-- We 


* said Mr. Auner, who has 


t the bartender was up 

He had spent his life 
rong drinks and he didn't 
about anything else. It 
a sad lot of men who hung up 
rr aprons in the closet after giv- 
the bar a last rub. They had 
- ‘knowle: and training that they 
_souldn’t sell. Many of them had 

spent years building up a personal 


tf 


i 


which certainly wouldn't, - 


them into an ice cream parior. 
“'Thé older. men were the worst 
off. Some of them were simply 


place would close on Saturday night. 
came down to union headquar- 
wanted other jobs, but 

weren't any other jobs. It 

sight to see some of these 
past middie age, looking 


¢ 


sad 
well 


; _*¥ don’t -know why it was, but 
they couldn't, bring themselves to 


te them much, either. Months were 
spent by the old-timers trying to dig 
4tp' a line of business in which they 
ould make good. When they saw. 
“that prohibition would continue, they 

‘went after other jobs seriously.” 
Mr. Auner said that the most sur- 
‘was that so few. of 


: Mondays |. 
or Thursdays, or whatever the visit- 


> Aine days in the penal institutions 


knew liquor before prohfbition 

as consumers. You don’t 
many ex-bartenders riding 
fin those shiny new automo- 


fora little chat with Secretary 
er. The headq oceupy 
‘space in a second-floor back 


cream malted until it looked like 


soup. 
“Then every once in a while a 


chocolate soda and say, ‘ Make mine 
sweet.’ I to keep from 
hitting these birds with the bar rag, 
but it took all my control. 





to keep 
from 

hitting these 
birds.“ 


, ahd I suppose that those who 


buy ice cream 


t. 


“1 went to an agency. 


earlier em- 


hire men to guard buildings and 
things,’”” one of them recounted. 
“Of course, I didn’t want, to .seem 


We lost a lot of trade that} training in making people feel at;me and said: * Why don't 
home. 


mit you are an old 


mixologist ? 


appreciate this as| He told me he could tell 
man would come in and order a} much as those who bought booze. | way I combed 
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times’ sake, and he did. Another 
ex-barkeeper was working at the 
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‘Littan A. Clare. 453 pp. Neo 
York: The Macmillan Company. $5. 
AVING in a previous book 
elaborately discussed ‘* The 
Mental Functions fm In- 
ferior Societies,” Professor 
Lévy-Brubl turns in “ Prim- 
“Mentality “-to-« careful-consid- 
eration of the way in which the 
minds of savages work. His: ma- 
terial is not derived frorm personal 
observation, 
merable 





but consists’ of innu-/|® 





charms, incantations or exorciams. 
In other words, the savage finds 
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Savage and Civilize 


‘PRIMITIVE MENTALITY. By Lew. 
ctien BruAl. 
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THAT FAIL. 
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He formed a 
partnership with a« talior and in 1844 


Grimes . lecture . on 


was a 


maker's apprentice when he heard 
Divine commission to heal by mag 


Professor "' 
to be “ magnetized. 
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tailor and took up: with a physician. 
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-work-j}and Sir, William Barker Vice Presi- 


Phineas Parkhurst Quimby. 
4 Pioneer Among American Healers. 


other 
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OOK eastward from whatever. 
coign you will on the hills 
that form San Francisco, and 

. far -away, poking its head 

above the ridges on the opposite 
shore -of the bay, you will see a 
giant, shadowy camel stalking. This 
is Mount Diablo, thirty miles east of 
the city as the crow flies. 2 
It_is.not_much_of a mountain, in 
& State which boasts (and loudty) 
the Sierras. From sea level to sum- 
mit is but 3.849 feet. Yet Califor- 
nia was happy when, @ short time 
functionaries and- digmitaries 


ago, 

puffed up the last bit: of rugged 
climb,. beyond the end of the auto- 
mobile road, and dedicated the ‘top 
2s @ State park. For Diablo is a 
inountain apart—literally and in dis- 
tinction. It is more than the fa- 
millar and sentimentally regarded 
double bump on the San ‘Francis- 
can's horizon. it is more than the 
chief point of hearing for a good 
part of the interior of the State. 
It is a mountain which, on the word 


ably has 
fellow the .whole 
world round. 

In the weighed 
opinion of so emi- 
nent a geologist as 
Josiah Dwight 
Whitney, in whose 
honor the highest 


seen from Diablo 
summit, under fa- 
vorable conditions, 
is probably great- 
er than that from 
any other moun- 
tain. 

Professor. Whit- 
ney’s own esti- 
mate of the total 
area that can be 
seen from Diabio 
is 40,000 square 
miles. That comes 
within 10 per cent. 
or.a little more of 
equaling the en- 
‘tire area’ of New 
York State. Cali- 
fornians have «a 
worship for size 
and they like to 
pickonlittle States 
for purposes of 
comparison. Even 
80, the figures are ~ 
imposing when the 
equivalent of Di- 
ablo’s view is scat- 
tered over the At- 


- seen from the 
summit, all lying 
within 


is equal to the 
combined surface ~- ‘a 
of New Hamp- 

shire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, 

Rhode Island, New 

Jersey and Dela- 

ware. Take the 
Californian’s word ; 

for it: he has his figu.es aow) 44~ 
The aggregate of those seven States 
ts 41,019 square miles. 

Professor . Whitney. stepped for- 
ward as Diablo's first press agent 
in 1865, the same year in which he 
accepted the Chair of Geology at 
Harvard.. Five years. before that he 
had become State Geologist in Cali 
fornia, a post he held till 1874. It 
_ 4m: one. of the niountain-like 


From 


filimitable and: it is believed that 
there are few, if any, points on the 
parth's surface from which so ex- 


FFs: 


288 
2E58s 
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4+the north, Coast Range and Sierras 


Mountai 


continent. : 
Diablo’s extent of view is due to 
the accident of position. California 
is something like 900 miles long and 
200 wide, bending at an obtuse angie 


limit. On the-coast cide are ranges 
broken into by San Francisco Bay. 
On the eastern edge are the Sierra 
Nevadas, hedging in the State. At 


join. At the point where the angle 
falls to the south, there is another 
juncture, and ‘all below that is Soutn- 
ern California. In the middie is a 
great trough, as flat aa a prairie. 
On the western edge of this, be- 
side one of the arms of San’ Fran- 
cisco Bay, stands Mount Diablo. It 
is not high, but it is isolated. No 
neighboring peaks shut off the view; 
one*of the nearest, twenty or thirty 





| 


the 





miles south, is Mount Hamilton, at 


* 7 


of California's Two Main Rivers, the Sacramento and the Sam Joaquin, Seen From the Main Peak of Mount Diablo, . 
Which They Were Discovered in 1772. The Second Peak Is in the Immediate Foreground, the Snow-Capped 
Sierras Are Visible in the Distance. 


whose 4,200 foot top is the Lick Ob- 
servatory. But Diablo has an unob- 
structed sweep of the vast, flat val- 
leys which were once grain fields 
and now are orchards—the. Sacre- 
mento Valley to the north and the 
San Joaquin to the south. Beyond 
ranges, 


the jagged sky-line jut single peaks 








* 


n of Highest Visi 
Diablo in California: Commands a Landscape View Equal to Nine-Tenths of the State of New York 


I } Diablo, then, is not a “Woolworth |’ 
States; soars to 14,522 feet; Mount j ower soaring above-adjacent piles, 
Whitney drops sheer 11,000 feet on; but rathér an unambitious church. 
the east to Owens Valley, within} steeple standing alone in the flat- 
eyeshot of the lowest point on the; ness of a suburb, giving a survey of 
; the levels at hand and of the distant 


skyline of Manhattan. * 
That is, it’ gives the vista when 
weather is right. Alas! the 
weather mostly. refuses to 


perform. 
about_two-thinis from the northern Half a dozen days a year account for 


the peak’s celebrity: clear, sharp 


days when the wind is cold from the 


peaks to the north and the air is 
like a glass. = — 

There are other days when distance 
is lost entirely in a dullish haze 
which turns the big valleys into a 
nebulous nothing and wipes out the 


ranges in the background. 


And there are still other days, and 


commoner, when the sea fogs billow: 


in from the Pacific. They are drawn 
through the gap that makes the 


Golden Gate and hewho climbs above 
them to the summit of Diablo looks 
upon an ocean of cloud. It is then 


-af landscape near -at -hand, seen 





|, that Diablo recalls the description of 


Drawing by E. M. Frandzen. 


the fog blanket which Rebert Louis 
Stevenson put into ‘‘ The, Silverado 
Squatters,’’ excerpts from which can 
be found in any hand book on Cali- 
fornia. * 
This fog drifts inland for miles, It 
settles against Mount St. Helena, 


| northward in the coast range, where 


Stevenson had his cabin. amid the 
rattlesnakes. It makes an island of 


ii 
i387 
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F 
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a 
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Sacramento Walley, 


self, shifting in its cosivolutions; 
there is the enticement of: g'impses 


through a rift and gone again with 
another shift of swi mist. And 
there is the glow light on that 
‘upper surface, clouds’ seen upside 
down. Your true devotee sets out by 
night, enticed by the prospect of the 
ruddy rising sun casting. long level 
Tays across the tops of hilocks of 
mist and throwing the shadow of the, 
peak. miles across the surface of the 


It-is but a few. months more t 
150 years since the first white men 


Caucasicn life in central California 
had its beginnings, and they did 
their looking. from Mount Diabio. 
The Franciscans had reached fur- 
ther and further north with their 
chain of missions, picking~ out the 
fat. places of the new land. In 1772 
Father Juan Crespi and Captain Don; 
Pedro Fages_ obtained permission 
from. Junipero Serra, founder of the 


bility 


bs 


various- 
preserved: 
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missions, and with a corporal’s 
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guard set forth éxploring northward. 


‘whites there. ; 
Looking to the. north, they saw 
Suisun Bay six miles away, and just 
above it a river delta;. the juncture 
of the Sacramento and the San Joa- 
quin Rivers, which drain the two 
Sections of the .State’s ‘interior 
trough, the yalleys that bear the 
rivers’ mames. BS ¥ 
The Indians had paid homage to 
Northward, in the middle of the 
is a iittle pile 
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Sees ee 
Satisfaction in Gardens 
By CHARLES DOWNING LAY 
ARDENS_ have. always been 
an attractive subject for the 
essayist, for they appeal to 
Teg our: deepest longing for ease 
and pleasure and have ever seemed 
“the perfect environment -for human 
activity. That our first parents 
allowed tliemselves to be « driven 
‘Trom their garden to live by toil 
must: always be held against them. 
It.) was an injury to ‘their de- 
scendants which can scarcely be 
forgiven.. Our interest -in gardens 
must be partly due to a desire to 
epcape the toil to. which they con- 
demned.us and to enjoy a few happy. 
hours in our private Eden where we 
really belong. — 
. Bacon’s famous essay ‘Of Gar- 
dens" describes the featurés: of , a’ 
garden which gave him pleasure, 
such as the cool shade of pleached 
alleys, the soft herbage underfoot 
» and the many fragrances wafted on 
* the air, ‘Such things are indispensa- 
~ “ble parts of a garden, which should 
_ be a little world of joys calculated to 
interest .and delight. peopte of many 
2 interest. in a 
arden is important. It is an amuse- 
~ Went and an occupation to grow, 
46 plant and transplant, to prune, 
‘ train and: to watch the -progress 
r f--the season of each plant, 
for @ plant may to some people ac- 
quire a character of its own. With- 
‘Sut some one with a. horticultural 
_ interest in the garden it would, of 
. ; Cease to be a garden, and 
_if the garden affords nothing 





voices and itaughter enriching the 
murmur of the pine trees and tne 
fluttering of the maple leaves. For 
the garden like any landscape needs 
other colors. than green, and even 
when full of bloom it is “helped by. 
the bright colors of Summer cor- 
tumes. Ge : 

These are the pleasures that Bacon 
wrote of, but if a garden can be no 
more than this itis only a little: 
more ‘than any pleasdnt outdoo- 
spot: The something more which 
the garden ‘must have is the. emotion 
of beauty, which must be aroused 
in us ‘by the garden as. a whole. 
Charming. flowers, wonderful colors, 
sweet perfumes, do ndt of them- 
selves make a garden - beautiful: 
That is the danger of the hortieut- | 
tural interest, thgt -we. be led -to 
think thet perfectly. grown ‘roses or 
dahlias are all that is required for 
a beautiful garden. 

There has been too much talk and 
teo mych insistence on “ colér in. 
the garden,”’ on “ color-sehemes™ 
for the garden, on :continuous bigot.’ 
in the garden, whérees the fact is 
that’ color’ in the gardefi-is easy w 


manage if it be:not overdo7¢.- There | é 


is no.surer way to.destroy the design 
of a garden than to have too many 
brilliant flowers «in the °-wrons’ 
places... The garden may be most 
beautiful without a single flawer.- 





If it has not some beauty.in. a dull 


* 


Garden Making, a Modern Sculptor 
-and° Old Masters Drawings ~ 


yeason we may be sure that it is not 
a good design. So many people seem 
not to realize that. color in the gar- 


den is hartnonized, -intensified or re-. 


duced arid is constantly changing 
with the light of thé sun’ and ‘the 
sky and the clouds, so that the ciey- 
erest: of @Olor schemes ‘may easily be 
upset by the light in which it is 
seen. The garden,. too, has dull 
fimes and a garden in this climate 
which is full of. flowers tn August 
bores .me, for few ‘self-réspecting 
flowers will bloom then, mor do .I 
care to see them. If a garden must 
have.it period of ‘dishabille and -hot 
weather dresy can we not be patient 
and wait for a more suitable occasion 
to see it? . 

The emotion of beauty is to be 
aroused in us in-several ways, which 
are common: to all afts, but in gar- 
dens chiefly, I think, in the emotion 
we’ feel through the perception -of 
space relations; that is,. the _rela- 
tions of various objects in the garden 


seen-and felt more readily than ‘it is 


"explained, though it is not“mystical, 
into the design by suggestion. It fs}: 


for nothing: that the designer 
the garden with a wall or 


‘hedge, or puts a clipped box bush in 


one place or another, or a garden 
house or pergola in a certain spot, 


for it is in this and other ways.that } 


Design in. gardens has an analogy 
‘with painting, butdt is not complete, 
fot design with -objects is not the 
same as design in a. picture. The 
garden mist, if it is symmetrical, b« 
geen from only two pomts.to appre- 
ciate that symmetry. If it is un- 
symmetrical, it must have what is 
called occult balance, like a Chinese 
painting. a 

American .gardens,. I think, will 
some day reach a high point of artis- 
:tic excellence, for American iand- 
seape architects have already done 
notable work and are constantly be- 
coming more skilled technicians and 
more competent designers. . The 
American garden is sometimes copied 
from Italian or French or English 
phototypes, but, like our domiestic 
architecture, itis coming to have a 
native flavor.. There are not many 
of our houges and fewer of our gar- 
dens which, if transported to Eu- 
rope ahd compared on the spot with 
similar work, would not at once be 
recogriized as something new and 
different." This—is all in our favor 
and shows the vitality of our creative 
instinct, which uses old forms in 
new ways _to create a new. type or 
composition. Our best gardens seem: 
perfectly adapted to their situation 
and climate and to thé life which we. 
live in them. ‘We are learning, too, 
to. use our native trees; shrubs and 
plants, and ¢re all ‘the time. becom- 
ing. less. dependent on Europe ‘for 
such things ‘than formerly. .How- 
evér: much .we may wish for the 
cypress and ilex of Italy, for which 
there is no substitute in this cli- 
‘mate, we are learning to use the 
—* and the maple in ways which 
}@ive an. effect no less striking 
hough 


gardens may be more pleasing and 
certainly.they have a spirit of their 
own which makes them niore .suit- 
able for the conditions of this coun- 
try. Our efforts should be to get 
the Highest ‘emotional expression of 
which our matefiat js capable. - 
The worship of 





a place. . q 3 

A formal garden is displeasing~to 
the lovers of untamed nature. They 
think it stiff and restrained and 
they would at all costs have free- 
dom. They. Cannot realize that the 
restrictions. of formality give a 
ehance: to produce a-kind of beauty 
which is: unknown in nature. In 
like manner the amateur is often 
impatient of the self-imposed con- 
ditions of any art and with a de- 
termination to be self-expressive 
throws caution to the winds. So 
they feel -that professional advice 
is destrhetive of the opportunity ‘for 
self-expression. They do not realize, 
pethaps, that the professional - is 
better able.to express what is seeth- 
ing within them than they are, 
and that-after a short dssociation . 
with the professional they may have 
more to-express; which they will be 
able to do with his help. For the 
true essional is ever ready to 
give of his talent for the benefit of 
another‘and to hold the hand ‘of 
the untrained while they traverse 
rough and unfamiliar ways. , 

Size, of course, has nothing to do 
with the beanty of a garden.. We 
may get as much of a thrill in a 
small garden as in a large one, and 
in so far as perfection ‘of detail . 
counts in the final impression, a 
small gatden is likely to be better. 
We have all seen the ambitious large 
garden going to weeds, unkempt, 
rough on all the edges, and wished 
that the same effort had been spread 
ever less ground. Our grand Amer- 
ican -way of - gardening over the.- 
whole earth will hardly do in these 
days of labor. scarcity. 

It is beauty of design and perfeo- 
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| SOUTHEY DECLINES ROYAL SOCIETY. MEDAL BECAUSE MERCURY WAS CLAD CHIEFLY IN SANDALS 
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* BREAD. B 
-" York: 


. large subjects, grand themes, sweep- 


_ which the whole creation moves is 


“capacity Mr. Norris agrees, in sub- 
‘stance, with the late Kaiser. 
“man’s place is in the home; specifi- 


*-ig a widow, or so homely that no- 


* be permitted to go out and work for 


ef 
i 


a 
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Chorles G. Norris. New 
. P. Dutton 4 Co. 


HARLES G. NORRIS is a 
“* self-made novelist. Nature 
ordained him to occupy a 
pulpit, preferably a Catholic 
pulpit; but for some reason 
—perhaps heeause his wife is a popu- 
lar novelist and his brother was a 
great one—he elected to. teach him- 
self to write novels in order to 
preach to a larger crowd. We hear 
on ‘high authority that no man by 
taking thought can add a’ cubit to 
his stature; yet Norris has added 
several cubits to his artistic stature 
by sheer application, The inborn 
talent for the vivid picture and the 
happy phrase that his wife possesses 
and‘is inclined to waste on triviali- 
ties was not given to him. He is 
not and perhaps never will be a good 
writer, but he has made A 
geod novelist, one who improves at 
each effort. As Norris the novelist 
tereases in wisdom and stature, 
Norris the preacher shrinks and 
shrivels; but, unfortunately, he has 
not yet disappeared, and the defécts 
of this book are due to him. 

** Bread *’ is dedicated ‘‘.To the 
Working Women of America,"’ 
somewhat in the manner of a Presi- 
dential proclamation. Contempo- 
rary American novelists seem to like, 


ing Judgments; those who remember 
Preacher Norris’s past summaries of 
@ducation and marriage will prepare 
themselves, after reading the dedi- 
cation and the publisher's advertis- 
ing, for the* complete and final 
truth about working women. What 
they will find, perhaps with relief, is 
@ veracious and interesting story 
about one working woman, disfig- 
ured by the injection of a dozen 
pages full of dull, irrelevant and 
unconvincing propaganda. 

This great conclusion toward 
found on pages 457 to 469, which 
can: just as well be cut out and 
thrown away by those who want to 
enjoy a good novel and fail-to ap- 
preciate the author’s views on the 
position of women. In his pontifical 


Wo- 


cally in the nursery or the kitchen, 
except for such time as she is con- 
fined to the obstetrical bed. If she 


hody asks her in marriage, she may 


a living. Not otherwise. If she 
wets used to earning ‘her own Jiving 
‘she is likely te ‘‘ regard marriage 


and she doesn’t want. children he- 
cause they might prevent her from 
Roing back to the job. *‘ Women are 
devised by nature to be home-build- 
mothers. Anything 

t them from. fulfilling their 
is contrary to nature and is 
to failure or to have bound 


lil 


Z 


Latest Works of Fiction 


— 


Republiean rally—because a good 
many people agree with Norris the 
preacher. Among those who do not 
is Norris the novelist. The novel 
which was apparently written to 
build up this conclusion ts about as 
peer an argument for it as could 
be imagined, and if proof is needed 
that Norris the novelist is on the 
way to putting Norris the preacher 
out of business it may be found in 
the rigid, artistic conscience which 
kept the story faithful to life at 
the cost of its value as a parable. - 

Jeannette Sturgis, his heroine, is 
a woman of natural executive abil- 
ity who rapidly rises in her business 
about as high as a woman can rise. 

(That is not high enough, and 
Mr. Norris says some commendable 
things on that point, apparently 
without realizing that they, too. in 
the long run, tell against his main. 
argument.) Through a combination 
of circumstances which -could be 
made more plausible than it is she 
marries Martin Devlin, a good mixer 
and good spender. who can’t bring 
himself to econ and get out 
of debt even when: she makes that 
a condition precedent to having a 
child; so, eventually, she goes back 
to the job. Fourteen. years later, 
successful, middle-aged and ione- 
some, she hunts up Martin to find 
him.happily married to,a home-lov- 
ing woman; whereupon Jeannette 
goes back to her Greenwich Village 
apartment to lavish her Surplus af- 
fection on the cat. 

This. summary does less than jus- 
tice to the novel, -but it boils down 
Preacher - Norris's evidence to its 
Towest terms. Now .why was Jean- 
Rette’s marriage a failure? Obvi- 
ously because, while both she and 
her husband had a good deal of 
talent for business, neither of 
them had much of a gift for -mar- 
riage. That the kriowledge that his 
wife could at any moment go back 
to her job might, and . perhaps 
should, have a chastening effect on 
a. husband, doesn’t appear to have 
occurred to Mr. Norris. Martin 
would go on being what he was, 
and it was his wife's business to 


far.as we are pérmitted to infer, 
be his nd wife was more 
Piiant—and because by that -. time 
(having gone into another busi- 
ness) he was making the large in- 
come which he needed.as. fertilizer 
for the flowers of domestic and 
civic virtue. With as much monéy 
he might have stayed happily mar- 
thed to Jeannette. 

If Jeannette had gone on and had 
children on a.amall. income, before 
the debts were paid, she would in 





actually was in her 

moments of loneliness. For we are 
told explicity that she was 

in the office than in 

that fact stands out 

Norris the novelist 








It may be, of course, that every- 
botly should marry early and stay 
married, whether siiccessfully or 
not, and that wives should submit 
themselves to their husbands. But 
these are matters of dogma with 
which some few heretics will take 
leave to disagree. It stands out 
ffom Nodrris’s book that his heroine 
Rad chosen- what was for her the 
better part.. Certainly, at times, 
she didn’t like it; but the times 
when she didn’t like marriage—and 
marriage in its easiest phase—were 
more frequent. After all, one has 
yet to hear of the occupation. which 
is 100 per cent. satisfactory all the 
time. P 

Since it seéms to be the function 
of the American noyel to convey a 
message, ‘it may be said that a 
Mora] leason could easily be drawn 
from. the story of Jeannette Sturgis; 
but. only the old and somewhat 
hackneyed one that you can’t eat 
your cake and have it too, and even 
that is not universally valid. There 
ought to be general satisfaction over 
the prospective demise. of Preacher 
Norris and. the prospective contin- 
uation of Novelist Norris. America 
is full of novelists able to say the 
last word on questions which had 
remained unsettled until the coming 
of this enlightened age, but there 
are not many who can so surely. 
catch the feeling of business life 
and the relation of business workers 
te the machine. 


' EXILE OF THE LARIAT. 
me EXILE’ OF THE LARIAT. By 
‘onore Willsie. 


357 pp.. New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes Company. $2. 

RS. WILLSIE’S latest excur- 

sion in fiction is an unusual 

one and may be described as a 

Western story for-clubwomen. It is 

a strange mixture of gunpowder and 
soap powder. 

‘The gunpowder ingredient is of ex- 
cellent - quality, for Mrs. Willsie 
knows the West and his supplied 
true Wyoming color and feeling in 
abundant measure. Excellent, too, 


is the soap powder component; the. 
author understands the new woman |- 


and sympathizes with the petticoat 
influence in politics. It remains for 
the public to say whether or not the 
queer pudding is palatable. 


ugh Stewart is not a conventional |- 


Western-story hero. That much, at 

least, can be said in his favor. We 

are assured, also, that he has a won- 

derfully charming personality, if he 

would only let it out. 

in the story tells us so repeatedly. 
But, alas! he is a chronic paleon- 


would behave amid such gorgeous 
settings as Mrs. Willsie provides, we 
see that he is quite a.man. He han- 
dies most gamely the situation in the 
cahyon where the falling airplane 
stampedes the wild horses and the 
maddened gray attacks tlie 
flivver load of fi tened State Fed- 
eration- women whe are stalled cross- 
wise on the bridge. But after he has 
roped the savage horse, subdued the 
stampede, saved the clubwomen, suc- 
cored the wounded Indian drover, ex- 
tricated the aviator from the wreck 
and otherwise restored ofder to the 
wild Western scene, he falls back 
into his everlasting paleontology ana 
makes. us tired. 

He made his wife so tired that she 


‘left him. He bade her go—a perfect- 


ly good, handsome, broad-shouldered, 
horage-riding Western girl. In the 
high and noble diction ‘of a Phi Beta 
Kappa valedictorian, he told her that 
she had killed his leve for her by 
forever misunderstanding his passion 
for extinct flying lizards. Frankly, 
until page 350, he is at.no time a 
good egg. Yet Mrs. Willsie runs 
him for Governor of Wyoming and 
elects him, too, the clubwomen of 
the State helping. - Politics makes 


strange associates. 

What Mrs. Willsie would show-is 
that a man’s duty to his Work is less 
important than hig duty to Society. 
With her hero such a stick, she has 
a hard job to prove her thesis. The 
by-products of her effort are better; 
her backdrops of mountain and des- 
ert are splendidly done, and her 
character bits carry the conviction 
of real life. But the cow-puncher 


* | school of fiction has spoiled us.. We 


want our hero to. be a good fellow. 
We refuse to force a salt tear over a 
pig-headed paleontologist, a self-cen- 
tered fossil hunter, no matter how 
often we are told that he has a beay- 
tiful, full-curved, sensitive and ar- 
dent mouth. 


THE LATE MATTIA PASCAL 
THE LATE. MATTIA PABCAL (1 fu 
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indeed, and stamps Pirandello as. a 
novelist to be reckoned with. It may 
be that the term “ masterpiece ’’ is 
a little too wide in its implications to 
apply here. Yet in a way—a fragile 
way—the novel is a masterpiece. At 
the least, the novel is unique. - 

The story that lies behind the 


. whim. of the plot is profoundly philo- 


sophical, the thesis being nothing 
less thar the problem of man’s free- 
‘dom of action, man’s ffeedom of will, 
in -short. But so cleverly is the 
argument handled that the reader is 
all but totally unaware ofthe really 
abstruse question that is being de- 
bated pro and con. 

Mattia Pascal, whose ——— 
had been stolen by a rascally agent 
‘or trustee, who is married to» a 
shrewish wife and .ruled over by a 
still more shrewish mother-in-law, 
finally escapes on what, but for his 
-” demise,”” would have been merely 
a short vacation from the little Ital- 
fan town in which is his home and 
where he fills an insignificant post 
as librarian. But on this vacation 
Pascal. wanders to Monte Carlo 
where—reversing the usual proced- 
ure of novel heroes—he not only 
wins but also keeps a considerable 
fortune. ~ 

Up to this point Pirandello’s novel 
—except for the fact that Mattia 
succeeds in getting himself out. of 
Monte Carlo with the bulk of his 
winnings intact—does not promise 
anything out of the ordinary. ‘* An 

story,'’’ the reader. woulf 
say, “ but not especially original.’’ 
The picture of the quarreling Italian 
family — verging on buffoonery — 
barely holds the attention, and, 
truth to say, the reader is half in- 
clined to abandon. the book. Then 
comes the flashing stroke of imagi- 
nation by which the novel is turned 
from the commonplace to one of the 
most original of stories. Mattia 
Pascal picks up the newspaper to 
read that a dead body had been dis- 
covered in, the mill flume~at his 
home, that the drowned man had 
been identified as himself, and <hat 
he, Mattia Pascal, Hes securely 


neering mother-in-law 

the stupid identification of a stranger 

accidentally drowned. “A new world 
ppens before him. He has his ap- 
pearance altered by the barber, buys - 
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revealing Pascal, 
he becomes, in. his predicament, the 
butt of their jokes. The upshot 

that. Andriano Meis decides wij 


i 


Tt is a question whether the novel 
should not have ended at this point. 
The problem has been set and the 
answer arrived at. But Pirandello 
is not content to write Q. E. D. The 
author, equally philosopher and hu- 
morist, having 


Ac- 

tually this should be the start of a 

‘new novel, not the finish of the old, 

for it imposes an entirely new set of 
problems. 


Yet why quarrel with Pirandello? 
He is not. the first novelist who has 
not known where and when to stop, 
and he will not be the last No single 
defeat—no dozen defeate—could ruin 
** The Late Mattia Pascal.” 
style, 


In point tf Pirandello’s 
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that | vincing in itself, aside from the fact 
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HERE is a rather new and inter- 
esting note in“the very excelient 
local color of Mr. Erskine’s new 
novel which deals, as did his former 
book, ‘(Renfrew of the Royal 
Mounted,” with the Northwest Royal 
Police 


katchewan. ‘It is a note rarely found 
in tales of the Canadian West, but 
Mr. Erskine writes from much per- 
sonal knowledge and his graphic and 
always interesting local color is ccn- 


shat it is the result of 
perience and observation. 
The 
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the | THES IS AN APPLETON BOOK. D. Appleton & Company, 35 West 32d Street, New York 










































This tells the story of the amazing success of “The Mine 
with the Iron Door,” the new novel by the-world’s best seller 


HAROLD BELL WRIGH' 


In the first week of its publication re-orders were pouring in from booksellers i 
every State in the Union. But in the second week the stream of re-orders from 
deslers, large and small, attained the proportions of a torrent. : 


REPEAT ORDERS JUMP FROM 1085 TO 
AN AVERAGE OF 2765 COPIES A DAY 


Harold Bell Wright’s name is coupled with the greatest success in American hook — 
history. But never has he written a story with such universal appeal as “The Mine ” 
with the Iron Door.” “It is a wonderful story, exactly what our public wants,” — 
writes dealer after dealer. Read it yourself and see. * 


“The Mine with the Iron Door” is a glorious adventure romance of. the Arizona, 
mountains, of mystery, and the search for a lost gold mine, and of love’s triumph’ ™ 
i $2.00 at booksellers everywhere 
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Ten million books 

by Mrs- Porter have been sold—an. index to the 
appeal her writing has for the.great reading public. 
None‘ of her novels has sold less than 450,000;: one : 
has nearly reached the 2,000,000 mark. 
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.And now. GENE’ STRAT- . 
TON-PORTER. has. written ~ 
the novel she has always held ~ 
closest to her heart, the novel 
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J she has always wanted most to 

\ write—telling -of the. little 8 
* Hoosier town of her own girl: }Wfar 
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“A Book of Friendship,” 


this subject, ‘‘ Three Stories,”’ 

Balzac, and “The Plain Man's 

- Prayer Book,"' an anthology of the 

finest prayers in our language. . 
— 

John G. Neihardt has accepted 
the ‘newly created professorship of 
poetry at the University of Nebras- 
ka. He will be in at. the 
university. about four weeks of the 
year and will lecture to advanced 
students in literature. For this 
Pall and Winter he has planned a 
transcontinental. reading tour, in 
the course of which he will visit 
che Eastern States in November. 

“ From Pinafore to Politics’’ is the 
apt title Mrs. J. Borden Harriman 
has chosen for her book of memoirs, 
_ which Hoit* will publish {fi the Fall. 
The volume abounds in interesting 
and amusing reminiscences of people 
prominent in the social and political 
Mfe. of New York, Washington and 
elazewhere. 

‘A classic. well known to readers 
of an earlier generation, but seldom 
heard of today, is Adelbert von 
Chamisso’s “ The Wonderful History 
of Peter Schiemihl;’' the story of a 
man without a shadow. A new 
English translation of this book by 
Theodore Bolton with silhouette il- 
lustrations by the translator will be 
issued shortly by B. W. Huebsca. 


. A .book on ‘ Hygiene of the 
Voice,"’: by Dr. Irving Wilson Voor- 
hees, Assistant Surgeon to the Man- 
hattan Eye, Ear and Throat Hos- 
pital, and adviser to members of the 
Metropolitan, and Century 


point of view of the voice physician 


- rather than from’ that of the tech- 


nique of singing. 

Margaret Widdemer recently —re- 
turned from Hollywood, Cal., and at 
last reports was busy on the proofs 
of her new novel, “ Graven Image,’’ 
which Harcourt-Brace will publish 
in September. * 


Henry Kitchell ‘Webster is in Lon- 
don and will not return until late 
$m the Autumn. A collection of his 


Charles ABeard, the historian, 
whose *‘ Cross Currents in Europe 
Today *’ was. published by Marshall 
’ Jones, thas just returned from an 
” trip to the Orient. In| 


‘ern times, 
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by Stokes for publication in October. 
Commander Wild is the man whe 
took over the command of the ex 
pedition whien Shackleton died, and 
his story is taken from the official 
journal and private diary. of Dr. 
A. H. Macklin. The book iq illus- 
trated with many reproductions. of 
photographs covering every phase of 
the voyage. 


Bolton Hall, author of “The New 
Thrift/’ is in England, where he is 
to speak at Ruskin College, Oxford. 

Coincident with the publication of 
Theodore Dreiser’s ‘“‘ The Color of a 
Great City.” Boni & Liveright ‘an- 
nounce that they- have taken over 
from other publishers the rights for 
all of Mr. Dreiser’s books. 

“The Enchanted Garden,’’ by 
Henry James Forman, “The Paro- 
wan Bonanza,’ by B. M, Bower, 
and “ Pirate Tales From the Law,” 
by Arthur M. Harris; are announced 
for. early publication by *‘ Little- 
Brown. 


Another of Hugh ‘Lofting’s popu- 
lar Doctor Doolittle books will be 
brought out in September by Stokes. 
It is entitled ‘‘ Doctor . Doolittle’s 
Post Office,’’ and it is said to be 
just as thrilling and just as humor- 
ous as the earlier books. It is illus- 


by the author. 


** Fiction Writers on Fiction Writ- 
ing ’’ is the title of a book for. liter- 
ary craftsmen which _Bobbs-Mer. il’ 
will publish this Fall. More than 105 
writers, including. such men as Sia- 
clair Lewis, Booth Tarkington, Jo- 
seph Hergesheimer, A.-8. M, Hutch- 

Henry Kitehell Webster acd 
Talbot Mundy have. contributed to 
the volume. 


In the volume on “ Immortality 
edited by the Rev. Sir James Mar- 
chant and announced ‘for Fall publi- 
cation by Putnams, is a chapter on 
** Immortality and the Poets” writ- 
ten by Maurice Hewlett shortly be- 
fore his death. 

“ The Life of Fred Archer,” the 
most famous English jockey of mod- 
is announced for Fall 
publication by Brentano’s. 


Hamlin Garland and his family, 


with her father in “his lecture pro- 
gram, ‘‘ Memories of the Middle 
Border,” taking the place of her sis- 
ter Isabel,-who is now a member of 
the Walter Hampden Company ot 
Players: - 


In a recent review of Philip Guc- 
dalia’s ‘Masters: and Men,” which 
Putnam will bring out in September, 
Edmund Gosse says: .** Almost ev- 
erything under the sun and over ‘it 
is treated in a spirit of airy -persi- 
flage,» without bitterness, without 


of Ariel and the nephew of Puck.* 


“ ‘The Conquest of Cornwall,” which 
Fiolt will publish late in the Fail. 





trated in color and black and — 


anger, by a writer who in the son | 


— RUDYARD 
KIPLING 


The Irish Guards in The 
Great War 


“The true + gold of andy ore 

ndon Times. 
2 vols., $10.00. (Parts of this 
history. 4 serially in The 
New York Times.) 





+ By W:. B. MAXWELL 
> “The Day’s Journey 





“An “pe study of friendship 

: resents Maxwell 2 

his — ”-—— Philadelphia 

“- Public Led (32.00) 
Fo.ith large printing. 


| By DALE. COLLINS 
Sea-Tracks of the Spee- 
jacks-’Round the World. 


An enthusiastic account of 
the 35,C00-mile trip: of the 
first motor boat to encircle 
the world. ~ ~.° ($5.00) 








By MICHAEL 
JACOBS 


The Art of Colour 


A book on colour for the de- 
signer, decorator, “printer, 
ete., @c.,—for the artist, 
amateut and cfaftsman. By 
the Director of ‘the Metro- 
politan Art School. ($7.50) 





Doubleday Page & Co. 





New-Books fron” 
‘LITTLE, BROWN’ 
& COMPANY *sS- 
Autumn. List 





THE LAND OF FORGOTTEN 
MEN By EDISON MARSHALL 


Ed'son_ Marshall is at his best when describing a struggle. In this 
stirring story of Alaskan adventure there is a double struggle—the 
ight of man to survive in one of the world’s most barren regions and 
the equally desperate battle of two strong men of different * for 
the woman that each loves well. “East is East, and West;”—and 
here they meet with results that are dramatic. $1.75. 


THE PAROWAN BONANZA 


By B. M. BOWER 


This gripping story of how HopefuP Bill Dale started the. boom on 
the Parowan Bonanza in the Nevada 4 a fields is related in typical 
B. M. Bower style, with dramatic vividness, with accurate knowledge 
of types’ and their settings, and with refr umor. 
“The Parowan nza” is the best book B. M. Bower has written 
since “Cow-Country.” $1.75 











THE ENCHANTED GARDEN 


* HENRY JAMES FORMAN 





“The Enchanted Garden” the author of “‘The Man Who Lived 

i. a Shoe” has given usa —— character —— set in the 
eautiful surrounding of the th. Sea Islands. “The Enchanted 
Garden” shows the story of one man’s life through all the vicissitudes 
of adventure, ambition, travel, love and romance; built up, shaped 
ane cont until he realizes finally his own place, his own happi- 
ness, his own tiny——his own enchanted garden. 38 


PIRATE TALES FROM THE. 
LAW By ARTHUR M. HARRIS 


Here is - Sock about real-pirates, the gritn old fellows ‘a the eighteenth 
centu were caught and tried in the courts of law—among them 
Ki¢’, Quelch, Blackbeard and Avery. These stories tell-the truth 
about these ruffians, stripped of legend, excised of exaggeration and 
presen‘ed as it-was adduced in the courts by the sworn witnesses, 
the probing counsel, the —— judges and the juries who. cast 
their, capital verdicts. Veritable history, but recounted in a light 
and 1 unorous vein which makes it extremely good reading. $2.00 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers 






































LP. DUTTON & CO, 681 Sah Ac, RY. 
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Boston _— LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY —_—_ Publishers 











Hecht’s 
FLORENTINE 
DAGGER 


_ Unusual Characters 
A Unique Plot 
“An Amazing Denovement 
— A Nervous Cavalier 
- The Woman of the Hidden Eyes: 
Floria, the Lady of the Dagger 
The Dagger that Glistened 
Against the Moon - 
“2 Ye Gods! Ben Hecht has 
Trodden Ghostly Roads! 
_ What = Breathless Book! (93.00). 


* ‘The Broakiyn ™ Ben Hechit has absorb- 
— — <a eae a 
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MIND THAT. FOUND ITSELF 
A MIND THAT 22 hie An 
Antobiograp' 


‘ora Whit- 
— 411 pp. New York 
Doubleday, Page & $2. 


OT often is it given to mortal 
man to see so great and 
beneficent a development re- 
sult from his own effort, even from 


‘his own misfortune, as Mr. Beers 
here sets forth. The first edition of 


this book, which appeared in’ 1907, 


/ 


reminds one of an acorn out of 
which has sprouted and grown a 
mighty oak, for out“of it came the 


_ mental hygiene mqvement with all 


of its ramifications and its many 
and ever increasing achievements. 
The original narrative of Mr. 
Beers, -barring some elisions of mat- 
ter no longer necessary and minor 
changes .of little consequence, ap- 
pears just as formerly in. this new 
edition, filling about three-fourths 
ot the volume. The remainder of 
the ‘space is given to the recounting 
of the steps that led to the forma- 
tion of the Committee for, Mental 
Hygiene and the outlining of subse- 
quent developments of the’ move- 
ment. Mr.Beers's description of his 


_‘nérvous breakdown and the loss of 


his reason, ofthe experiences|. 
through which he went whilZ in that} 
irresponsible state, and his final re- 
covery, which formed the ‘original 
volume and stili makes the greater 
part of this new edition, is written 


-go simply, with such dignity and 


restraint, buc with such poignant/™al 
realism as to make it a piece of real 
literature worthy of preservation for 
the sake of the fine literary quality 
of the human document: it is.  Be- 


_cause of the conviction with which 


he came out of the inferno through 
which he had lived, that he must de- 
vote himself to the task of bettering 


psychiatrists and of several well- 
knowf: piilanthropists.- It was soon. 


ing growth of the tree that has 
‘ sprang ffom-the seed ‘of his first 
volume into a work that will - tell 


\ 








‘EXPLAINING OUR GOVERN-| 
—— MENT 


A PRIMER OF CITIZENSHIP. By 
ue. ‘oven. 201 pp. 
New York: E. P. = é 
$1.50. 


RS. ‘DE KOYEN, author of the 


“ Life - Letters “of John 
Paul J "* has described 
‘the. systems of municipal, 

government of our 


zenship, whether he be a child in 
the grammar grades or an immi- 
grant stumbling through is, firet 
in English. 


Following a historical sketch that 
includes the age or discovery, the 
Colonization period and the American 
an ae definition of ‘* 


z 


Brief. —— 


vithin the young and the alien mind 
Aan attitude quite opposed to the 





as contrary. to the motto of Stephen 
Decatur and as tending to create 


blind obedience that they preach. 
Our national organization from the 
town meeting of New Engiand to 
the government of all the States is 
likened to a series of Japanese boxes, 
one within another and each com- 
plete in itself. The city or town is 
the smallest box of all and lies with- 
in and covered by the State, and the 
State is a complete box within the 
Federal, _which covers and protects 
both State and town. 

The tripartite system of govern- 
ment is explained clearly and at 


return thanks, for it was there, tn 


trary to the opinioh of Edward-Bok 
and some others, the author believes 
that ours is the greatest and best 
public school system in the world. 
The two chapters on. the Constjtu- 
tion are good teaching. History and 


child. but even for the average 
voter in some of our big cities, ‘ 

The last chapter contains a short 
lecture on the Republic and a para- 
graph of admonition to “ revere the 
Constitution as the best form of gov- 
ernment ever devised by the mind of 
man.” f 


CO-OPERATIVE. DEMOCRACY 
— hdd Ret ot Lemna J — At 
tained Th Volu 


ompany: $3.50. 


—Mr.-Warbasse discusses most 


attracted the attention and enlisted 
the interest of the people in the 
‘United States as it has in nearly ali 
of the countries of Europe, and 
since there is not as much known 
here as there should be as to the 











are likely to criticise this teaching }- 





— since dee ‘ ; 
Freeman Tilden’s New Novel aa 
MR. 

“The novel of the summer.” — Philadelphia Ledger. 
“Highly entertaining, cheerful, aud — original story.” — 


The Outlook. 


“Most important book of the year’s fiction.’ "N.Y. Herald. 
“One of the high spots in the season’s fiction.’ <N. V. Post Literary 


— Robinecn’ of 1923.” — . Post Literary Review. 
tertaining tolerant, good-humored 
shan hie Pod" ofthe Aine” —Hartford 


— 


duplicated. ‘Thousands are in circulation. 
copy ata book store or news-stand. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 fs ifth — 


. PODD 


has arrived! 


PODD 


























satire 


. PODD 


-can be : 
Get your 
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Price $2.00 


‘New York 

















Published and on sale at all bookstores ~ 
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-By CHARLES GILMAN NORRIS 
-. Author of “Salt, ” “Brass,” etc. . | 
“BREAD” is a new novel by Charles G. Norrie. It 
is as worthy a successor to “Brass” as “Brass” was a _ 


worthy successor to “Salt.” 
- Woman in Business. 


Price, $2.00.° E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 










t is the novel of The — 
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Just Published! 















Honore Willsie’s - 
Other Novels: 








--HONORE WILLSIE'S 
dramati>: novel of Wyoming Se 
THE EXILE 
OF THE 


LARIAT 


As a well-told, -excit exciting 
“The Enchanted Canyon.” 


uae a 
through struggle into a national 


story this 

It is like them also in its Western setting and’ spirit. 
The hero, a fossil-digging scientist, led by fate and capable Western ? 
itical campaign,"comes * squarely against elemental life, and de 















‘THE ENCHANTED CANYON 
THE HEART OF THE DESERT 
THE FORBIDDEN TRAIL 
LYDIA-OF THE PINES 


JUDITH ‘ 
OF THE GODLESS VALLEY 
Each $2.00 per copy 
at all bookshops 











tanks with she author's “Still Jim” and 
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Democracy’ 8 Great Test. 


A Review by 
._ ALLEN SINCLAIR WILL 
THREE CENTURISS OF AMBRICAN 
~ DEMOCRACY. By William Mac- 
Donald, 
a 4 wis in Ust- 


So ge ss * New York: eure 
RE there to be Spring and Fall 
fashions in American history? 

the multiplication of changes 

in the treatment of the sub- 

ject is bewildering. One can 

no longer go into_a book shop with 
the deliberate assurance of our near 
— —— 
Hildreth or Bancroft or” Parkman 
», with no more guidance than a glance 


~*~ * at ‘the title page and the preface. 


The buyer whose taste runs in that 
direction may rather feel impelled to 
approach a clerk who has an appear- 
ance of wisdom and in- 
quire: ; 

“What are the new modés? Do 
the Pilgrim Fathers still have that 
- draped effect? Is the Revolutionary 
“War cut bias this season, and do 
pian 

Period 


may deciaim, for the movement is 
chiefly localistic and therefore to a 
jarge extent individualistic. It must 
5 admitted, however, that there is 
manipulation of the 
— by historical societies, which 
‘appears to be beyond the jurisdiction 
within which vigilant District Attor- 
_ neys may draw indictments. 
The change is no less in ideas than 


Things that once gave; 


a shock to the reader now seem reg- 
ular. 

Then, too, in the domain of fact, 
there is the never-ceasing delving 
“which the post-graduate. depart- 
ments of history in the universities 
——— glen omy 

to inspire... This quest, by adding in 


able data, has opened the eyes of the 


measure to the. stock of avail-} rents of 
majority of historians to receive new 


Nght. 
In the midgt of these — 


Brown University and Associate Edi- 
tor of The Nation, we how have a 
. work of that kind which deserves a 
‘place in every library that — 


‘the United States.”’ ‘Tt is brief; to be 
sure—306 


of.main text; an} - 


pages 
ample and judiciously culled bibliog- 
yaphy and an extensive- chronology 
for those whose desires lean in_that 
i-direction, besides 


that it can be read with 

terest and clearly comprehended by 
any ene who wishes merely to be at- 

tracted and informed. 

Yet, if. the style be simple, the 


any 
and force will be wel- 


comed. 
If. this work were a novel, and if 


@ rather prevalent fashion in 
“ jacket '’ exordium were followed, 
it could be called without exaggera- 


i 


* 


the index. ~~ The}: 


moving story of American. striving, 
thought, a Paes 
forward even when stumbling, of 
optimism without preachment. . 

The author's account of the Co- 


adventure nor the lure of commer- 
clal profit which led to'the peopling 


Frankuess of view continues in evi- 
dence as the story reaches the period 
beginnings 
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of the historian to flounder in preju- 
dices is natural, but notorious. For 
Dr. MacDonald, however, ‘it appears 


eo 8 When. on April 2, a 

before a which had met 

in extra . hé reviewed the 
. and called 
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THE DESERT HEALER 


By E. M. HULL 
Author of “The Sheik’’ 


ii dail 
glamour of the desert, told with — 
dramatic power and tenseness of 


Net $2.00 








~ SMALL, ., 
MAYNARD | 

- AND 
COMPANY 

















What are you? What do you know about 
life?. What do you know about yourself? 
Learn toknow yourown capacity through 


YOUR HIDDEN POWERS — 


by James Oppenheim” . 
ome of the chapters are: The Four Kinds of People; The —*— 


and Drink and P: 
and Marriage; The Fear of Death; What’s America?; etc. 
$2.00 net at all bookstores, or if your bookseller can- 
not supply you, send $2.10, postage prepaid, to 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, 220 WEST 42D STREET, NEW YORK * 








in 
Chicago Brening Post: — 
ed fp Sha SAE anes 7a 
—“Islands 


‘Dine Pu swe “The Wie 
_ of Desive”—“Barbara Justice” —“Dusk Moonrise.” 


Each, $2.00, postage extra, at any bookstore or from 

















' Price of each, $2.00, postage extra. —— 
— — York 
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Traveling With | Hewlett 


( Continued from Page 2) 


with that view almost to Chiusi, to 
Arezzo and Cortona. . 

Hewlett stayed and wrote and 1 
drew. Sometimes he was delightful, 
sometimes grim, but we are au that 
way, those. who do anything worth 
It was hard to know him; 

sometimes he was so nice, sometimes 

so nasty.. I never could make out 
what, with his twitching face, he 
thought of me. Mrs. Hewlett, who 
had joined us. at Siena, was charm- 
ing, but I don’t know what he was. 

Then, starting together, I left al- 
“most dt-once and coasted on my 

bicycle down through the clouds and 

mist over the valley, as I 

had fifteen years before with Mrs. 

Pennell’ to the lake of Trasimene 

and around that, and across the 





Francesca’s, which, if most of the 
American muralists could only see 
them, they would destroy, or, better, 
destroy themselves; and then back 
to Florence and a big dinner on our 
arrival. 

So far as I remember, Hewlett only 
asked me to make one drawing on 
the trip, a bust of the last of the 
Medici which he found on the stairs 
of the Uffizi, and of which I think 
I made-a good thing—the awful fro- 
coco effect; but I don’t think he 
liked it, and he-got the gentleman 
of the Carpenter shoes to do one, or 
try to, but he could not, though he 
can draw in his way. 

Then Hewlett and Mrs. Hewlett 
went back to England in their car, 
and I spent months working and 


a 
it is to wake in that dear old town, 
looking out on the river on a May 
morning, with the Ponte Vecchio be- 

_ fore you, go to.a café for breakfast 
and then wander, wander, wander, 

_ with sketching traps, doing anything 
with character, till noon; then into a 
restaurant, which, if it looks all right 
outside, is sure to have good. wine 
and good macaroni—not American 
muck “rich. in gluten ''—wander 


all my life. No, Hewlett did not do 
this, nor his British friends either, 
but I did, and love to, and still can, 
for the war did not kill-it all—nor 
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with him, and walk in the forest. As 
was -in the middle of Winter and 
was in the middle of work, I re- 
I heard nothing more 
scheme save that he wen‘ 


* 
⸗ 


London, whether before or after he 
came to me I do not know, and that, 


him. 

I can say nothing about his book: 
because I could not read them. 1 
have tried, but I always stuck with 
the first chapter. And as for him. 
he, as I am, was a man of nerves. 
and I think we got on each other's; 
and then, too, when the book came 
out I got about as much notice a* 


like artists. They hate illustrators 
and illustrations, though they are ° 
necessary evil; and when the illus- 
trations were drawn, engraved and 
printed as we did them in the dear 
dead days, they make authors, if 
dead, live again, and if alive. 
famous, and we knew our work was 
as important as, and often more so, 
than the text which accompanied it. 
And we were proud of our work, 
loved it, enjoyed it, and now took 


Now it is too often like this: _ You 
see the art editor (an office boy who 
has a good flair for publicity and 
beating down artists, and\so has got 
the job). The author don't count. 
He chucks some photographs and 
post cards at you. “ We want ten 


you charge for the lot? Must have 
them by. ten § thirty Saturday. 
A’right. Good-bye. Next— Say, 
Gon't forget; ten thirty Saturday. 
No work, no pay.” d we wonder 
why art and literature have gone to 
pot in these great, cultured, dry, 
dreary United States which used to 
be: 





The Mountain of Highest 
Visibility 
( Continued. from Page 15 ) 


' "Teday there is an automobilée-road 
winding up it, with two arms. It 
passes.at one place through a group 
of fresh rock formations known now 
as the Garden of the Jungle Gods. 
‘There -are rocks as big as buildings 
whose resemblance has won them 
such names as el Perro, which is, 
Spanish for dog; la Ballena—whale; 
and a Rana—frog. . There 
Devil's Slide which, though smaller, 
is as like as can be to that Devil's 
Slide in Utah for. which transcon- 
tinental passengers keep an eye 


man porter. 

‘There are coal mines; no longer 
worked, on the mountain's lower 
slopes, and oki gold mines, which 
never were of much consequence. 
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it to all his artist friends in| / 


1, think, was the last time I saw); 


he did, and authors are not generous | Chron 


drawings of them subjects. What'll|- 


open at the suggestion of the Pull- | 





}cent volumes, is. the 


Fil 
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AND AUTHORS | 





The Drama of The Mind — r. 


—the headline, borrowed from the. 
Rochester Democrat. and Chronicle's | & 


review is the perfect description of 


] 
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great 
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It is one of those romances ‘of 
the Far North—Alaska and the Yukon 
—which Cullum does so well. ‘There is 
action—lots of it. There's the thrill- 


ing search for a lost gold mine.’ There's | 


a leve story that gets you. ‘And like 
a sinister shadow hovering over the 
story is the constant menace of those 
— inhabitants of the frozen 
N , the Eurasians, cultured, edu- 
cated marauders, who upon the 
Indiars and white while main- 


taining a secret alliance with Europe. 
You are sure to enjoy every page of it. 
$2.00 

* 





way might ore descriLe “The 
of Literature.” ; For it is, 
‘essentially, the bock of the 
atory of stories, Here, in three ma yifi- 
af the great 


-In thai 
Outline 


gives ycu an intimate knowledge of the 
world’s literature, enables to grasp 
the werk of each era, 
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Bu the author of PETER WHIFFLE: 1% 

THE BLIND BOW- BOY] 

CARL VAN VECHTEN’S new novel 
N. full agreement with George a 


TRcrrows remark that “nobody 
weuld call a beok a novel if he © 
cculd call it anything-else,” Mr. 
Van Véciften-preférs to describe 
this work, the action of which 
passes in New York, 1922, and 
the hero of which is the god 
Eros, as “‘a cartoon fora stained-" 

Mm glass window.” 
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He begs his readers to imagine 
the attitudes cf his characters, now sketched 
rudely in black acd white, as they, will appear 
when clothed in’ their final’ brilliant. and 
lumincus opicrs. This bcok is not “romantic” 
or “realistic” or “life” or “art.” Assuredly it 
is not “fantasy” cr “satire.” The author has 
sworn before a rotary public that his only pur- 
pose in creating The Blind Bow-Boy was: to 


amuse, 


Readers, therefore, are espe- 
cially warned against the danger 
of comparing this work with 
other books, written apparently 
in a somewhat similar form, for 

“jt should be obvious that no 
purpose, beyond that just noted, - 
actuated its construction, and 
no ideas are concealed beneath 
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its surface. 3 Large Printings 
before tublication. $2.50 net 
e There is also a large paper edition, 
autogra; by the author, of which : 
Pi 100 are for sale, $1000 net. Robert B. Looker 


In Canada from the Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd., St. Martin's Howee; 1a 
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F laugh.”—New York Times. 
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STEPHEN LEACOCK DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


New-York 
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The Soul of Woman — 
RUTH SNYDER, after registering her individusl exceptions, closes her 
review in The World with: , pe 
“Tt may seem we are doing an injustice t> ‘The Soul of Woman’. 
Not at all. This is a book which we highly to all readers, 
both male and female. It is a book created in thought and nourished _ 


with wisdom. It is a book that should men and women to an 
of woman, complex though she be. It is a book bub- 
bling and over with ideas.” . ; 
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At ail bookstores, $2.50; postage extra. 
E.P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 







































































Henry Wattersoit’ 8 Battles. 


A Review by 
GARDNER i. HARDING 
THE BDITORIALS OF. HBNRY 
WATTERBSON, - Ct a 


the morning of March 4, 
1861, some one thrust in the 
. keyhole of the modest. bed 
room of a young newspaper 
man in Washington a note 
hich read: “* For inaugural’ address 
_ see’ Colonel Mark H. Lamou.’’ ‘The 
—— man. was representing The 
: Associated Press, but he was ofly 21 
‘and pew, to the game, and the name 
of Ceionel Lamon in crowded .Wash- 
- ington was unknown ‘6 him. But 
‘he acted’ promptly... He went: to the 
Willard Hotel, and through- an open 
door on tie ground floor he saw the 
President-elect of the United States 
walking up and down the room read- 
Ing a paper. He was only 21 and he 
‘walked ‘in. Mr. ‘Lincoln bad met 
him a’ few days. previous at ‘the 
_4House Press. Gallery. and remem- 
bered his name,.‘which was -Henry 
‘Watterson. “ You have come to the 
right shep,’’ he said, on hearing his 
trouble; ‘‘ Lamon is in the next 
room. .I will take. you to him, and 
he. will fix you all right." No sooner 
* said) than done, and in.a few mo- 
ments the historic document; which 
the young man remembers ‘‘ was 
: @umsily typeset in #*ome couutry 
‘ office . and eonhiderably interlined 
with pencil marks,’’ was on the wire, 
and the reporter betook his leisurely 
way to @ privileged seat at the in- 
a@uguration; so privileged, indeed, 
- that when Lincoln laid down his hat 
he laid it- down practically in his lap, 
“put Stephen A:. Douglas, with 2 jnst 
sense of the fitness of things, reached 
oyer his arm and held it during the 
speech. 
Such wag the beginning of one of 
the remarkable personal influ- 
ences in American 


The selection of Colonel Watter- | 


son's fighting opinions over all these 
years seems all too brief--a digest of 
a life.rich beyond all comparison in 
the art ofthe editorial duello. 
geems brief because so many of the 
best, articles stretch long and -furi- 
ously on, and the compiler has had 
to leave wide gape iii the years he- 
tween. The. editoridl-article which 


It} 


gota ” and’ laying. low “Aisedeh’s 


' A eredit in. the. Monroé Dootrine for 


generations,’’ _ Colonel Watterson 
wrote in the saffron ‘language Of ‘the 


* | muck-raking age and-accepted libel 


risks ‘which The New York Warld 
and .The Indianapolis. News, coming 
belatedly -into the fight i in 1910,) 
promptly ‘encountered at the nands 
of ‘Roosevelt himself for using much 
milder . language... Where. . others 
spoke of ** sharp practices,” Watter- 
son sat.down and wrote, “‘ and the 
thieves got away with the loot;” 
eatimating the loot and naming the 
thieves; and bis article of congratu- 
m on his polite rivals’ ‘escape 
the libel courts is ‘naturally a 


double-edged tribute of irony and re- | 


Bret that -a ten years’ —— 
‘for -s0. much blunter speaking had 
been let pass by. 

Time has werked ravages with ‘the 
issues of this ‘controversy, but it 
hasn’t blunted the valiant sente of 


right. which the .reader of. today}- 


must" feet impelled the Colonel to 


take off his coat and get into it. Tr} 


the. Paname tolls controversy,..a 
most insidious issue-for a man with 
any touch of demagogy, the mag- 
nanimous stand. urged. by Watterson 
rests on: some’.of the most forceful 
articles he ever wrote on an interna- 
‘tional question, and it is unique thet 
on this great question, and. on no 
other causing any great division of 
opinion in American public life be- 
fore or since, George Harvey, Henry. 
Watterson and .Woddrow Wiisgon 
stood side by side and fought a fight 
which upheld. the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty and vindicated the honor of 
the American Nation. Other articles 
revealing Watterson at his. best in 
serving his own higher standards fer 


against the 
held up so” léng’ the Brandeis nom!- 
nation to the Supreme Court, his ac- 
count. of the- Tennessee Coal and 
Iron business, which ig. not only good 


; and especially. his many ‘vrit- 
ings distilling generosity between the 


authority granted ta no ether’ ‘public 


demolished Bryan: and buried free than. 


silver in 1896.is some 5,00 words 
‘long; hardly less is his first rejection 


of Wilson sixteen years later and his 


memorably ironic account of the 
abortive triangulation of “Witson; 
Harvey and Thomas Fortune Ryan. 
Many of them, indeed, are short— 


~ notably the one by which he is prob- · 


ably best known, that om the ** Star- 
Eyed Goddess of ‘Tariff: Reform.”’ 
But when ‘‘ Marse Henry "’ took up 
his pen at Geneva, Switzerland, or at 
Naples-on-the-Gulf, Fia., where the: 
forementioned editorials Were respec- 
tively written, or in his own sanctum 
at ore tga the range of his vision 
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—— God - for, Gettysburg! * 
‘Wattérson chose’ asa title- for his 
treatise on fhe semi-centennial anni- 
versary of that, battle in 1913, and 
this product of his pen, as nearly as 
any, ‘justifies preservation as litera- 


Tt is not.a solemn. appeal for} 


tion *’ that. brought peace the, way it 
came; yet never is it-yntrue* tothe. 
best spirit of the Southern cause. It 
is full of the w — perversities 
which made the the terrdr of 
all wavers of thé bloddy “shit:. on 
both sides, for he simply refuses to 
make men wage war more Curi- 

: - face yalue. His dis- 

the puritan com- 

t were the 

the 
figures that 

fought and.deunseled for the North, 

is a piece of- ——— ae mischief- 


made many. 
: & Southern Bourbon doubt the foun- 


dations of tlhe universe--or Marse 
Henry's sanity—and touched with 
pleasantry. a miore portentous tradi- 
His proof of the-legitimacy of 

of the 
serves to recall 
features of the 
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is, the gizzting screed written during 
the war in answer ‘to an anonymous 
writer who. defended the execution of 
Edith Cavell in The New York ‘Sun. 


age gets the better of Marse Henry’s 
language,’ and such a man, not Bis- 
sing, but some naive defender of his 
in America, -‘* should «be whipped 
like a dog through the streets and 
then driven from the sight of decent 
people *’; he is a ‘‘ hound,’’ with 
. -understandiri 


and ‘* War Has Its Compensations,’’ 
8o profoundly expressive of the iong- 
gathering emotions that had actually 
brought America 


it, “* that the old man is a promising 
journalist,"’ and sent the money to 
® wer fund. — 

The Colonel was neither familiar 
with nor contemptuous of it; his 
testimony; ‘*‘ I. never touched an un- 
clean dollar, either coming or- g0- 

** has never been questioned, but | 


of the mammoth fortunes will bear 
toa’ close scrutiny. But I have 
never. constituted myself a Con- 
gressional committee of investiga- 
tion, and, “wanting nothing for my 
own use, haye not thought that, 
if. money were’ required for any 
purpose held by’ me to be good, l 
not with propriety go to 
them, or to any of them, nor deem 
~ requisite that I look’a — 
in the mouth. . , 


At-the end the paper —— for him 
a handsome conipetence, but it must 
be. rémembered that in 1896, when he 
threw over Bryan and free silver, his 
heresy ‘almost: killéd The Courier- 
Journal, deeply engaged his own for- 
tune and postponed his retirement 
tor twenty years. 

There are dry. spots in the. middle 
days,. in Watterson’s detestation of 
Grant and 4n-his worship of Greeley 
and Tildeii, even in his | to lead 
100,000 “‘ unarmed’ Kentuckians 
to Washington te prevent the count- 
ing out of Tilden at the. famous 
. y te . 
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By MAUD DIVER 


‘SS 
It is a first-rate bit of craftsmanship. Ht tells; against. 
a picturesque and impressive background a story of 
compelling power and sncerity. Maud Diver may 
_ well be proud of what she has achieved inher latest 
—“ Angle-Indian life. Boston seg ger 
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Sorolla in Chicago 
+ (Continued trom Page 3 three, so that continuous work could — — — * 
The Antiquarian took me.on to the : . _ 
cnc. before which be. left hia| 2% tis, stele: Goralia (who was |B The DOVES’ NEST 


























passing on through the shadowy in-|whom he referred to as s “nice, Katherine Mansfield, author @ * 
terior to a door that led to the elois· boy’) had sevéral portraits there of “The Garden Party. oe 

ter. My guide pushed aside the| Alfonso. That oyster-white complex- |B These storics repr et : 4 — —— 
heavy ieather door curtain and al- | ion seen in the portraite worried me fe eee whee Gaath te A a 

1 me to follow through. I felt | Until I finally ‘saw at close hand how mourned in two hem as : ? 


an tf’ the curtain had been drawn for | ‘Tue it was. The face of the King, ote kn. be ee ee (Anonymous) 

a stage entrdnce—my —— ie —" Murry. J |. . — cae 
Most of the village was there, * 1 to wear ‘gl : I painted, but . : , — — 

t around in a semicircle, watch-| on. in the Madrid studio’ hé a : ‘ ‘ . 1 

| iag'Gordtia at work on a Dig cenvas| came ficward. took my. glneuat THREE IMposTors §|| How One Man Made $1,000;000.00 | 

représenting the local Alcalde, his/me and, trying them on bimeclf; Uy Arther Mechen, oxther of : ee a 

| wife and daughter. all dressed up| gianced first at 

} like Christmas trees in their peasant} toward a far corner of 

best: The Alcalde (the Mayor). hadj Then the turned to me and_dire 

a fine: old, leonine head and was {me to get:him. glasses just like mine 








AW of Dreams.” ~ : * oe ; 2) 
A superb “thriller” ; not the. or- : ; : 
aut syger sete xz 4/1 RUM RUNNING and BRIBERY > 


y 
wil "a N. Arabian 
Steyenson's New 7} 






























Th nothing for it but to go to| B Nights. . : ‘ = 2 ene ot 
py ter Fey ar around at me ter- — and have thenr @uplieat- : — 4 and a Woman =o ole 
tiér-like and came tripping forward. ed. When they were ready I brought * 2 ; : the Way to Fortune ; he Ha 
Patting me on the cheek, he declarea | them back. This favor led to his One of Ours . i 
that 1 was ‘* muy intelligente,"’ im-{40ing me a portrait. I was amused, : — 
ee, ee 5 eS Se ee - —* Saat abies tie aaa while he — —————— F 
* of , , — 
was there with Sorolla and the An- | Was painting it, "HB Brive for 1923, it is now in its ‘This is the sutobiography of | musn’t be any dirt in your prod- 
—— I @id not usually find Sorolia at|B sixtieth thousand nd selling a successful man—who began | uct—it's got to be good stuff,” 
One afternoon around 1:30° the| Work on Sunday, But on one Sun- * — with two old corks and a bar | she declared, and nightly prayod 
pe eee 8 cere Se ln a ie, fe ioe fr oe ) towel qnd worked himself upto|for hie succes, = 
of three mén standi nst hirt. mily, for w Rite tan 4 
sae of the columns of the cloister. |Sorolla had gteat affection, hap-|B HEART’S BLOOD  §|-4~~ the point where he.could frat-| Just glimpse at some of the | 
The canvas, some seven feet high, |Penéd to be sitting around, enter-|B 4. -grnct M. Kelley òerniss on equal ternis with eu-| chapter headings: “How Ship 
- was tied with a cord to the next col- | talning-a guest.. He put his palette /@ 4 eloquent and moving _ {preme court justices’ — “He | Stewards bring in the Scotch” — 
y umn, and across the arms of a chair} down: and called attention to a re- tale .of Cape: Cod with all the made a million dollars out of |—“‘Supplying arich man’s club” : 
- rested a window pane upon which he | cent bust that Sefiota We Sorolla eat |B emotional-intensity and artistic odiak j — 
squeezed out his colors. With-a bit | for, and said: “* It's easy One can — — bootlegging, by applying to it ~-“Tiqeors for * Ms 
of charcoal attached to.a long stick —— ‘ei .The BACK. SEAT the simple rudiments of honesty ‘Hold-aps, | bribery, the rum 
he roughed in the three figures, all} His older daughter painted. yét on ; end an occasional sock on ajrunners’’— ‘Bootleg sdvertis- 
posing at once, and then with.a long- | that — wie ee hot — | — ere — revenue officer’s jaw.”’ ing’’—‘The mail order busi- 
handled small brush overed his} special favor eyes of a er oom.” , A . . Fh hae : 
sanaes, ‘sutline with color, thinned | Wliose own ardor for his aft was as] BA pon aly Bs ong orm - Brooklyn Eagie| nees’'—‘*Whiskey as baggage”’ 
with turpentine. . ‘The result, looked | burning bright ‘as the Spanish ‘sun-/B tivo oldest ya precocious § It was bie wife, Selly, who} 73", Y 
‘like a’large poster in outline. . light he loved to paint. Youngest dougher and a hus ’ made $17,000 in five Fn 
+ Then he-concentrated on one head. omy : | 1B ‘Dand in the back seat by Exig- ——— and the * take’’ 
It very interesting to watch, } a fen erest h. ony 
ind Dinning Ranks of jf “= ——— oe 
to those sitting nearest him... It was 23 F oe 
ike s threeringed circus. -As the|- Sidewalk Vendors Pic — Fra ; Brerywhere $2.00 oh 
fi ragged on' the three mod- | - — agp 
s'showst varying deree wine #] ETO) TM AD 
ing power, and in accordanct ‘with | their autotsobiles through that same). ; NEW YORK 






: ‘ Me character studies, SNCS 
ndingly Captain, Majtr and Col-| whirr with galloping’ iron horses, |. e ing, keen, pititens. No 
oriel. At about 5 o'clock the Colonel | ‘they wete silent men, the vendors|. one in this country is 
_ gave up, lost his bearings and turned | of these toys, and they were never| fp ‘* sort of thing as well” $2.5 


\a@ pea green. Hé was thereupon de-| molested. - But there was no room| 


step in rank. Presently the sun 0D} fares which the department stéres|B CHILDREN of 
‘rays across the legs of the men. | satiers, vendors of airplanes and air- the WIND 
ship 








Studies in 
CLASSIC 





Quickly, and at the same time delib-| siip halioons and other novelties ap- MP: Shiel 
—* i pear on ae Se, he: 38 Seer. po tale of adventure in | 
otherwise shaded canvas. Then he} Broadway and Fifth Avenue, but —— $2.00 : 5 
if took a-deep bréath and exclaimed: tigre are too many hurrying feet ‘to ’ : : 
“ Now’s the hour, Esteyenson; now | give room for the toy ambulance to WOMAN: A . 
is the time of day when it is best to/ rush to the succor of the injured in ; wr” - 
paint! ’’ And he worked on till he}-tne toy elevated wreck. A VINDICATION . 
was in a state of semi-exhaustion Lavender Flower Man, like-|B 4. anthony M. Ludovicl, ; 
















































































hours of ‘steady work, long uartera. The sweet scent from|B tween the title of this-sensa- 
brushes and long cigars. . his box of lilac-colored contents re- tional book and tts contents, for 4 
de the na flew whe ones — — — the’ old —— Tt will eee Uy ; ad wre ¢ e 
one afternoon we passed those | ¢’ attic: in. w grand- — 
—— * Ga gone in | mother’s wedding dress had lain, per- At All Bookstores 
in and so Hy encountered | meated with the old-fashioned . Vic- ’ E — 
on the canvases of Sorolia’e sombre é — ; while not ‘ “ e 
rival. At sight of the pathetic ore 2* pa proce ———— F ALFRED A. KNOPF : Through the works of Franklin, de Creveceeur, Cooper 
monster Sorolla tarned and mut-| tangible something which imparted |B, 220 West 42d Street New. *. Haythorne, Poe, Dana, Melville and Whitman, the great 
tered ‘‘ Zuloaga! " to him the atmosphere of the pre-iF: °- ME AGS. = poet interpreter of modern life traces the spiritual history 
He hated anything that makes for generation. Like the toy sell- 4 of America. ‘ 8vo. $3.00 
—— Set ney tee | en Be — + : 
e > better ma ; : ; e 
ended Sa Meant Osc Gus Uae teaet.at| — 7 ape THOMAS SELTZER, NEW YOR .- - 
wate tng i fountain and tan eget in, macig, te omer <o4l1 Thre Chief Mmisters : 7 
he might be heard murmuring “ Que | variety of sidewalk yendors.-- Holli- i)” . 
. poetica.” Rubbing his bald spot, he} agys were wont to-see them out in e ; 
_ it the great giver of energy. He was i ties, flags, ratties, ticklers and con- : , 
that he was entirely iacking 10 cuth-| streets were crowded and’ parades|{ 0 — ||| ‘Translated by CHARLES WHARTON STORK | 
x were . ; % . 
olicity of taste. For the art of Whis-| were the vogue. Now the holiday A —— his. js * 
— —— — dean ———— 
emitting a low whistle. of trade for the itinerant vendor. — * a and brilliant achievement in these stories mo of: 
He did not share with other paint- — 1921." Uhigtrated with por- the work of four of the most prominent authors writing short stories in | > 
ers the bélief that copying from the} Few non-fiction books of recent/{ traits: A ey” —— ——— — winner of a Nobel |. 
old masters was of benefit to the/| years have been so widely reéd.as Price, $8.00; postage extra. Prise in 1916), Giwerts, Per Hallotrten and Vijelmar Soiomee |” 
student, and wie he learned that in| Papini’s ‘Life of Christ.” The|§ - xc ——— ——— eee ee mi gee 
the * I was * trying sh pane a Seay Sep —* Co..14 & P. Dutton & Co, 681 Sth Av. N.Y, EP a —* —* rps oe 
solve mysteries elasques, report now } ninth . DUTTON & CO., 661 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
-would not allow me to go any fur-}printing here and that the sixth edi-) ⸗ . a 7 pri pp oies oy. 
eee not at least with | tion is on the press in Great Britain: * ~ "7 — * 

— nema ara. mega, sain France and tore than 190-| “Fourth Printing. Brit nF : — pe 
friend, to whom Sorolla sent me, in Italy. book now. : : , liant with local color. Intoxicating with music. 
suggested that I copy Hals, not his/ reached China, where itd -favorable . ose Spicy with flavor of Hungarian life. — 
corporation portraits in the Haariem | reception indicates that: it will have The Ro , : the 53 
Museum, but his singie heads. Other | a large sale. oO ' READ TO-NIGHT — 
‘free use of photographs in his can-}Delineator ts entitied “Cool, Gm· - Santa Fé ; : me & 
vases depicting action. Although he/ fortable Rooms,” giving suggestions ae ” é <4 a =. — * 
scone: i ‘Sever: tw ‘hiss aoe. —— | GEOFFREY | 
— ee sty ee Bi ingame Boatman omc gt cy ym Finan a Pick- EDWIN L. SABIN _ A Novel by MOSS, 10th Edition : SMS, 
—— ——— ——————————— sel§ A dashing romance of the old \ It is certain to be one of the best-selling books of the year. ; 
in New York, was done with sx boys |" The ; Listening Gist” — Southwest. $2.00. | Pelee, $8.00, postage extra. DUT TONS, Publishers, New. York 
as models. These boys swam. from |-Hard, Geeree W. testa & Go, Pritecsionia, < sp Se 
~ fatt to raft, three relieving the other | Brand Whitlock. — — — - —— 
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was upon to produce a 
of —— —— of standing and- 
net be 


» — "box of exquisite design 
which Harmonize 











ALKALINUS 


Nature's most health- 
oxygen and alkaline 

fect solution in water, give the 
most sestful drin! for or- 
dinary tabie use as wel as for special 
emergencies, such as a sea trip. 

Free’ delivery and collection of 
empty botties in New York City. 

Don’t sail ‘without Telephoning or 
Writing-to 


ving elements, 
its, held in * 








of the British Common· 
wealth, has in‘its latest hum- 
ber an article on “ Iréland 
As It-is,”” written by an Irishman, 
but ' unsigned, as are al the con- 
tributions to *this periodical. ‘The 
writer finds that Ireland has an 
efficient Government and a fairly ef- 
ficient army, though the situation is 
ar from satisfactory. As to the 
reasons why the rebellion. has not 
yet been put down, he says: ‘ 
I am_ stil! convinced that the 
chief reason is because the ordi- 
mary citizen has not yet got even 
the remotest idea ye civic 


E ROUND TABLE, a quar- 
terly review, of the. politics 


which the average Irishman —— 
is a Government which will 
ern. At east, ts the 
thing he says he wants. Every 
county, rural and urban council 
in the.country is perpetually plas- 
tering the Government with reso- 
lutions against eyery act by which 


Government attempt to re, 
store order. A double-dy 
derer is executed—a resolu 


2 wi 
revolv: inte 
price in: her clothes. 
; and 


mur- 


pro’ 

- corivened to demand her immedi- 
ate release. Two armed -irregu- 
lars raid a house and threaten to 
murder the oceupants. The owner 
shoots one of them down—the cor- 
oner’s jury brings in a’ verdict of 


The 
—— that income tax might be 
paid—a howl of protests against 
this tyranny. —— is made 


while as for landlords 


word as ** pay” is infamy.-. 

That is the outward and pyb- 
lie attitude of the ordinary eiti- 
zen here today; and yet the very 


tions of protest, 

loudly condemns th 

for its brutality. will be the first 
to tell you {fn confidence that he 
wishes settled conditions were re- 
stored, that the irregular cam- 
paign is madness, and its authors 
worthy of any punishment. That 
is why I coupled the word hon- 
esty with civic responsibility. 


The leading article in the August 
number of the Open Road is “ The 
Real Monte Carilo,’’ 
Tunis. Mr. Tunis relates two inci- 
dents which show the efficiency of 
the organization at Monte Carlo. 
The first sounds suspiciously like 
sensational fiction, which it may 
possibly be, since Mr. Tunis tells it 
on the authority of an unhamed eye- 
witness. It concerns a player who 
lost his last cent and, without leav- 
ing the table, drew a pistol from his 
pocket and shot himself — the 
head. 

Instantly, AB though by magic, 

a body of twenty or more uni- 

formed officials appeared from 

nowhere and formed a _ circle 


croupiers broke the silence of the 
stunned crowd. 


The other incident is not quite 
30 


‘An elderly Englishwoman re- 
cently went in to play with a” 
hundred francs, and, buying chips 
to that amount, sat down at one 
of the tables. After winning for a 





pox all * — — Alpha- 
of Prehistoric’ Times.” A few 





specimen stanzas will indicate the! 
whimsical quality of the verses: 


‘3B is * ————— 


ngular figure he cut! 
He. = sixty feet long, 


But, except to provoke us, 

Don't: call him Diplodo-cus. ) 

D is for Diplodocus, — 
The creature ever. 

You never saw so ond a cuss, 
No, never! : 
for eighty feet and two, it was; 
More stupid than the chickens; 

And if he stepped on you, 
The dickens! — 
(To. find * cousin gone long be- 


took —. “under B; tor Bron- 
tosaurus. } 


it was 


Writing .in the August issue of the 
Literary Book} + 


Review on ** Religion and the Young 
Novelist,"" ‘Mildred Wasson directs 
attention to the- nents that while 
Philosophy, iol hology, 
psychoanalysis pes “the ‘\ isms” 
play prominent parts in the literary 
output of the younger generation, 
religion does not figure. Discussing 
the .attitude of such writers as F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, Stephen Vincent 
Benet, Elliot Paul and others, she 
says: 

I am seeking in vain for the 
word to express the, attitude to- 
ward religion I find in these young 
novels. It is a quarter-tone I 
want, rather than a word, and J] 
feel that the note is not on this 
keyboard. 1 would flat the word 
“ flippancy “ or sharp the w 
** nonchalance;”’ and yet leave —* 
tone untouched:- How mueh 
Pose and * much is frank melt 
revelation is impossible for me to 
determine 


I have said that religion has no 
leading éle to play. case is 
worse than that. Religion as the 
profession of the ——— way of 
life and a hope immortality 
ce ng le the dear 
delusions of the generation of un- 
cles and parents. When God is 
acknowledged at all, He is hailed 
by His first ‘name, called down 
from his exalted throne and mo- 
— c— 
Irreverenee. a fila’ ravado 
which is a sorrowful — at 
moral courage, repudiation of the 
old laws and a hooting raillery at 
the new—these seem to me to be 
striking characteristics of the new 
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“ My Home and My Workshop ”’ 


*|is the title of an article by Arthur 
Stringer in the Augtsf Arts arid 


Decoration. In it he tells how he 
has always found it necessary tc 
have some occupation besides writ- 
ing: He has tried fruit farming in 
Ontario and wheat farming in Al- 
berta, and he has traveled’ in many 
parts of the world to keep himself 
as he expresses it, ‘‘ from falling 
into the inkpot.” 

His present hobby is cabinetmak- 
ing. He constructs furniture of no 
particular period and, if: we may. be- 
lieve his own reports of the com- 
ments of his friends, of no particu- 
lar beauty or utility, but the work 
keeps him busy ‘when he ig not writ- 
ing, and that is what he wants. 


Herbert. Quick’s  gerial, ‘“‘ The 
Hawkeye,’’ comes to tts conclusion 
in the August Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Other serials are Albert Payson Ter- 
hune’s “The Amateur Inn, Part 
II.,” and Margaretta Tuttle's. ‘* Feet 
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C — M agazines 


cinating. sport of bird banding, 
which not only gives pleasure to 
those who indulge in it; put also 
adds to the sum of human know!- 
edge about birds. - Dr.- james J. 
Walsh -discusses ‘‘ The Power of 
Auto-Suggestion,"’ how 
such men as Ford and Marconi have 
won succéss by “ bombarding the 
mind with purposeful ideas.“ Wil- 
Ham H. Keats writes on ‘, Mechan- 
ical Kinks of Tennis,"’ telling how 
the mastery of a few simple prin-. 
ciples of physics: will improve one's 
game. Many new inventions are 
pictured and described and much 
miscellaneous - scientific information 
presented in language not too tech- 
nical for the ordinary reader. 


The September Harper's witt con- 
tain, besides the usual. departments, 


.| “* The Land of the Lotus Eaters,”’ 


by Henry. James Forman; **' Poihts 
of. View,’’ a story by Mary S. Watts; 
“@ poem 
Schuyler Van. Rennselaer: ‘* The 
Cost of Progress,’’ by Charles Pierce 
Burton; ‘‘My Friends Are Little 
Lamps to Me,"’ a poem by Elizabeth 
Whittemore; ‘‘ Clever. People,’” a 
story by Mark Lee Lather: ‘The 
Swarm,"’ by Dallas Lore Sharp; 
An Epic of Marble Mountain,” a 
story by Frank Parker Day; 
‘American Husbands,’’.. by . Alex- 
ander Black; the seventh instalment 
of Baail King’s serial, ““ The Happy 
Isles ’ 
by Gertrude A. Zetr; 
Waiting,’’ a story by V. H. Fried- 
lander, and ‘* Laus .Autumno,”’ a 
poem by Elizabeth J. Coatsworth. . 


“The Bandit Problem-in China " 
is discussed by K. K. Kawakami in) 
thel September issue of Japan. He 

that while banditry in 
China ts as old as the hills, it’ is 


foreigners. In the past they 
were afraid of the powerful Govern- 
ments which stood behind the “ for- 
eign “devils.” But of late their at- 
titude has changed, and Mr. Kawa- 
Kami has an interesting theory to 
actount for that change. 
The Russian revolution, with all 
its miseries and horrors, is the 
main factor which BR jane 
towegrd the lowering of the Chinese 
estimate of the Occidental _peo- 
ples, toward which the. bandits, 
and the-masses of China, had en- 
tertained something of a —— 
stitious respect, strongly ‘ 
course, with - hatred. . Following 
upon the heels of Bh Russian 
revolution, numero Russians 
fled to Manchuria and Northern 
China.: They. swarmed Harbin, 
Mukden, Shanghai and Tientsin. 
destitute; starving, -ill-clad, and 
often penniless. Many of them 
were forced to live in slums in no 
better condition than that of low- 
Chinese beheld. such peculiar spec-. 
tacles in their — They had 
a for- 


come to. eke out a living, even* by 


at the doors of 
the Chinese, has completely . upset 
the Chinese — of “ white 
superiority! '" They are beginning - 
to think ‘that after all the white 
men and white women are mold 
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Brief Reviews 


( Continued from Page 21) 
‘a _— -" . 
~ living._ more free and -wholesome 
* ‘proves it to be worth consideration. 
While there had been scattered ex- 
periments in various countries in co- 
operative merchandising so little suc- 
cess had resulted that the beginning 
of. the co-operative movement is to 
be found, Mr. Warbasse thinks, in 


‘by two dozen or more ragged and 
poverty-bedeviled weavers of Roch- 
dale, England, seventy-five years 
age. Their combined capital, the re- 
suit of a year of extreme self-denial 
and severe privations, was $140. 
From: that tiny beginning, much 
ridiculed. at the time by. their fel- 
lows and ignored by every one else, 
the movement has grown,, on the 
principles they established, until now 
in Great” Britain there are over 
1,200 retail distributive societies hav- 
ing a capita) of*$400,000,000 with a 
yearly surplus savings, or profits, of 
. $125,000,000, of which over half was 
returned to the members, while Eng- 
lish and Scottish Co-operative Whole- 
sale Societies do a yearly business of 
ever $600,000,000 and run scores of 
. factories and productive industries of 
many kinds, own farms in Englana 
and Canada, tea plantations in Cey- 
lon, palm olive estates in Africa, 
steamships, a fishing fleet, the larg- 
est flour mills in Great Britain, pur- 
chasing offices in all the great com- 
mtres of the wortd. All this 


author tells how the movement has 
_ spread to thirty-seven other coun- 
tFies, recounting its history in each 
one and giving the data as to its 
present statunr. -Considerable space 
4s ‘devoted to the rather slow pro- 
gress the movement is making in the 
United States with account of its de- 
yelopment in sections and States and 
. among racial groups. 

Mr. Warbasse feels sure that this 
to-operative movement has in it the 
possibilities that some time will en- 
able it to take the: place, by evolu- 
tionary progress, of the present 
State. He thinks the State likely to 
be a necessity of: Government for a 
long time, but that eventually, as 
the co-operative society develops, it 
will gradually fade away. 


PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE. By 
Blinor »' 2l pp. Andurn 

N, Y.: The Authora’ 88. 

HILOSOPHY, in its ;: normal 
sense, is hardly a thing -of 
. which one would expect Elinor 
Glyn to be guilty: But she seems to 
have evolved out of considerable ob- 
servation, some talking; a little) 
thinking and a very little superficial 
reading a multitude of ideas about 
‘the love relation between the sexes 
and its issue int marriage which ‘she 
séts forth here in orderly array, and, 
being ambitious, she dignifies it with 
the title of “ philosophy,’’ and, alsa 
-being human, she sets it on a still 
Ligher pedestal with her definitive 
article “ the.” - ; ; 
Just how lacking.in any but the 
most casual and superficial ‘elements 
of study and thought is her “ phi- 
losophy “ is indicated hy her trust- 


marriage. He derived it, she says, 
** the old idea of thé union of 
husband and wife which had extsted 


stile 


rE 


ny 


}wentimentality | 


° 


enough to sophisticate her thorough- 
ly and doubtless would have made 
her cynical but for the preservative 
which she is). 
saturated. There are probably few 
young men or young women or older 
husbands or, wives who would not 
find the book edifying just because 
of its practical, common-sense, 
worldly-wise advice on a subject that 
oe Se. 
them. : 


“THE SCLENCE.OF YOU” - 
REACTIONISM. The Science of You. 
By John D. Boyle. pp.- New 
> @&. P, Putnam’s Sone. 
E purpose of Mr. Boyle in this 
exposition of the results of 
what he tells us, has been a 
lifetime study of human beings 
and of effort to discover / the 
basic principle of universal law, is 
to wet forth .for the inspiration |. 
of others the system he has formu- 
lated. He calls it ‘‘ the theory of 
life ether ’” and to his whole system 
he gaves the.name of * Reaction- 
ism." He divides his work into two 
parts, in the first studying the hu- 
man. being, ‘‘ you,”” in seventeen 
phases, including ‘“* your - physical 
world,” -“‘ your mind,’’ “ your life 
ether,” “ your will,’’ ** your emo- 
tion,’’ and so on, while in the second 
part he makes an application-to the 
self in fifty daity lessons of the 
principles he has formulated. This 
process the author calis “ Reaction- 
alysis,** and he endeavors by its 
means to give the individual a 
clearer perception of truth, a more 
thorough understanding of himself 
and. others, and a method - of 
strengthening the powers of will, at- 
tention, memory, reason and other 
faculties. It is his’ conviction that 
his theory and its application to the 
training of mind and character w.! 
result in strengthening of the mental 
faculties, improvement in character, 
warmer love for mankind and surer 
faith in the purposes of God. 
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By JOHN W. FAY 
. A combination of philosophy and fiction which 


SOLUTION OF GAMBLING 


The: solution, which is both academic and practical, cx- 
plains the essence of any gambling act, the e‘ements . 


‘which control the shows the manner in which 
“ function and, by geeans of ie : * 


lements 
— See exhaustively dem- 
may 


onstrates how ~ manipulated to the advan- 


ements 


‘tage of the player. In-short, the solution that has been 
roughest — history. — 


: But the solution of gambling is only the mi feature of 
the work. Its solution is the —— of a onttn at philosoph- 
ical discoveries, including a faculty of the intel'ect whose very 
existence has never heretofore been suspected. Thesé discov- 

complete the structure of 


eries, besides revealing the essence, 
abling the present imadequate knowledge 


. Jt is this additional knowledge that solves gambli Th 

application of it, however, is not limited to — tes all 
acts are identical in essence and structure, and the hew knowl- 
edge is equall — in the analyses of a!l other acts, 
or complex. ; : 
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Books and Authors 


( Continued from. Page 20) 


than twenty years traveling in Per- 
sia and Beluchistan, ng admin- 
istrative work for the Gov- 
ernment.’ During the World War 
he served in several capacities, 
among them that of general officer 
sommanding in South Persia, a_ 
which’ he held from 1916 to 1918. 


‘*The Way Things Happen,” a 
new play by Clemence Dane, will 
be published this Fall by Macmillan 
and is to be in New York 
this Winter. 


A, phy of the late Surgeon 
Gene William Crawford Gorgas, 
the conqueror of yellow fever, is 
being prepared by his widow in -col- 
laboration with Burton J. Hendrick, 
the author of “The Life and Let- 
ters of Walter H. Page.’’ The work 
is yet fa: from completion, but }- 
Doubleday, Page & Co. hope to pub- 
lish it during the coming year. 


Charies B. Falis, the poster artist. 
is personally supervising the printing 
of his ‘*A-B-C Book,’’ which 
Doubleday-Page will bring out in 
September: The book is iMuatrated 
with animal pictures‘ printed in four 
colors. Tt was designed originally. 
for Mr. Falls’s little daughter, Bede- 
Ha Jane, who likes big books with 
lots of pictures in them. 


‘* The Great Moment *’ is the title 
of Elinor Glyn’s new novel’'to be 
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for these colunins 
should be addressed to the Bditor 
of Queries and Answers, New Yorx 
Times. They. should be written on 
one side of the paper only, .and 
must coutein the name and 
of the writer as an evidence of good 
faith. 
QUERIES 
“No Christian Nation” 
K. H.—I would liké to know in 
, what work of Henry Drum- 
miond’s and the page where 
the following may be found: 
“There is Christian nation, . but 
there are Christians in all nations.” 
“A Harp and a Trumpet” 
J. B.—Will some one give me 
the source and of the poem 
~ which. begins: “ 


cfiatin e's tampet clear. 





“God Seen in Everything” 

M. K.—#t- should like to know the 
‘author and rest of the poem of 
w is a part: 

— In the in the plain, 
in the rain, 
Pe eee — 
“The Starry Flag” 
A. L. SI ey gg = find the 
poem con owing lines, 
which ta New York 

. the Civil War: 

Tear down the flaun 
Half-mast Og ng Bam 


Insult no sunny sky 
. With hate’s polluted rag. . 
“Gone From the West” 


—Can any reader give me} 


c. F. P. 
the author and the poem probably en- 
titled ‘The Willow Pool,” of which 
the following is the first verse: . 
why yes, we must ride ten 
— cig Rag ig Fn 
et ws creep 
And the red has gone from the west. 


-“ The Rich Man’s Table” 4 





need, : : 
And pitying the sage and the fool. 
“Her Voice” 

F. 1. W.—Can any reader locate these 

lines for me: 

Her voice:was like a chime of silver 
Whoge sweet, sad music floats ‘upon 
itive soothing melody ebbs 

swells 


f 


In one long .song, harmonious, rich; 
and rare. 


“The Lady of the Villa” 
F. B.—Can some’ reader inform me 


first verse of which ws: 





⸗ AUL W. KIESBR, Brookings, 
8S. D.—The lines “To the bat- 
tle’s front do we/ need to go 


for where our cour- 
* be, ‘leas ~ which 
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by :James Montgomery, a 


ae ae nog ‘born in 
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Book .of Verse” (Henry Holt & Co., 





*| He stood in the crisp Autumn air 
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from the-poem At Home in Heaven,” 


NATHAN HALB. 
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The British redcoats, gloating, pressed. 
But heaven's bright sunshine crowned 





His calm, unruffied i, 
With . patriot kindling high, 


” By G. St. John-Loe 


















The story of a typical modern young woman. The New York E 
Times says: “Those critics are right who boldly affirm G. — 
St. John-Loe to be one of the most promising of the younger 
English writers.” . Everywhere $2.00 
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Latest 


History and Biography. 


Books 


THE BOOK OF THE MICROSCOPE. 





D. Appt 





* ?HE REAL STORY OF A 
Liveright. 


BOOTL 
York: Boni & 


A personal narrative of liquor selling 
in prohibition times. 
THE TRIUMPH OF UNARMED FORCES 
By Rear.Admiral M. W. W. P. Consett. 
: ‘Williams & Northgate, 


show how ob- 

on the war 
ie. 

THE FALL OF NINEVEH. Edited by c. 
J. Gadd. S8vo. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press: 

The translation of the motes | dis- 
covered pe toca chronicle, No. 21, 
901, in the tish Museum. 

Poetry 

THE PILGRIMAGE OF 
Conrad Aiken. 12mo. 
fred Knopf, ~$1.75. .- 
A poem in the style of *“The 

Waste tana: 


Religion and Philosophy 

HISTORY OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. By 
B. A. G. Fuller. Svo. New York: Henry 
Hott & Co. $3.50. fe 
Greek thought from ‘Thales to De- 

mocritus. 

AN ADVENTURE IN ORTHODOXY. By 
Joseph M. M. Gray. i2mo. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. $1. 

Discussion of some phases of re- 
ligious faith. 

THE MASTER. By J. Wesley Johnston. 
—— New York: The Abingdon Press. 
Incklents itt the life of Christ, told 

in story form. 


FESTUS. By 
New York: Al- 


BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY IN INDIA AND 
CEYLAN. A. 4 
i2mo. New . York: Oxford University 
Preas. 


t of the d t of 





Short 
Buddhism. 


HENRY LOOMIS, FRIEND OF THE 
EAST. By 12rge. 


ra Denison Loomis. 
New York: The Fieming H. Revell * 
pany. $1.25. 
Religious work in Japan, China and 
Korea. ° 


EDUCATION FOR MORAL GROWTH. By 
ienry Neumann. 12mo, New York: B. 
Appleton &.Oo 


Addressed to teachers and parents. 
A CANDLE OF iT. By Charies 

Nelson Pace. iGmo. New York: The 
* Abingdon Press. ..50 cents. : 

Collection of short sermons. 


THE EXPECTED CHURCH, By M. 8. 
Rice. I2mo. New York: The Abingdon 


Twelve sermons. 
JESUS CHRIST AND THE MODERN 
CHALLENGE. Frederic C. Spurr. 
New York; The Fieming #8. 
Company. $1.50. 
Answers the attack on Orthodox be- 


SENT FORTH. By W. E. Tilroe. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 


ae book for preachers about preach- 


12mo. 


Fiction 

GREY. TOWERS. 

Chicago: Covici- 

A story of university 
PHAROS AND PHARILLON. 
Forster. i2mo. New York: 
Knopf. $1.30. 

Short sketches, 


INVISIBLE WINGS. By Greary 
eos * New Poe Mottat Yara 


a story dealing with some familiar 
al problems. 


gE. M. 
ef Alfred 


BREAD. -By Charies G. Norris. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
... New: novel by the author of “ Salt” 
4 “ Brass "’; deals with the woman 
RACE. By A. L. Samms. 12mo. Chicago: 
Covici-McGee & Co. $2. 
“A novel of wives and others.” 
THE BLAND BOW-BOY. ae Saet Van 
Vechten, i2mo, New York: Alfred 


12mo. 


Simple account of the uses of the 
microscope. 


STABILISATION. 


12m0. PY sine 


M: M. ray 

New York: Alfred Knopf. §1.5v. 

Causes and consequences of insta- 
bility of prices and production. 

PALEOPATHOLOGY. L. Moodie. 

Svo. Urbana, Ill-: — of Illinois 


“An introduction to the study of 





EMERGENT EVOLUTION. 
Morgan. S8vo: New York: 
& Co. $3.25. ‘ 
Gifford lectures at the University of 

St. Andrews. 


FUNDAMENTALS 


Cc. Lioyd 
Holt 


OF ORGANIC AND 
BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY. Thomas 
Gathrie Phillips, New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $2. 

A. texthook. 


THE MALADY OF EUROPE. Fig” E. 
Ravage. 12mo. New York: Mac- 
millfén Company. $2. — 

. Contains a discussion of the causes 

of European troubles and what Amer- 

ica can do to check them. ‘ 

OLD. AGE—ITS. CAUSE, WITH 
EDY AND PREVENTIVE. 

Brown. 16mo. 


By = 4 
a Washington: Gib- 


Republished from the Health Culture 
Magazine. 


FOREST RESOURCES OF THE WORLD. 
By Raphael Zon and William N. Spat- 
hawk. Svo. New York: The M we 
Hil! Book Company. Two-volumes. : 
a an — — Gifford 
Pinc! 3 DP ier authority 
of the Secretary of ture. Sta- 
maps covering the forest 

cesources of all countries. 

New Editions 

COLLECTION GALDBIA. 16mo. New York: 
Ez. P.* Dutton Co. MA by 


cea by 
dore Ely ton. New York: 

Oxford University 5 cents. 
School edition with notes and vo- 

cabulary. 

BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS. James 
A. i. 8vo. Cincinnati: wart, 
Kidd & Co. $4.50. 

A _ revised and enlarged edition of a 

book first published in 1881. 

MODERN POETRY. Edited by Guy X. 
Pocock. j]2mo. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ten & Co. & 

New edition of a collection of Amer- 
ican and English poems. 


Essays and Criticism 


A study of songs of Shake- 
speare’s plays, together with the ‘exts. 


THE ROAD AWAY FROM REVOLUTION. 
Willson. size. New 

York: Atlantic Monthly Press. 
The former President's short paper, 
republished from the Atlantic Mont ly. 
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for information to 
21 West 45th 8t., W.-Y. 














The Hand of the Potter A Traveler at Forty 
A Book About Myself 


all books now bearing the B& L imprint, has 
written another great realistic novel, 


THE “GENIUS” 
This Justty celebrated novel is now st all book-stores- 


6! WEST 48 
NEW YORK. WY 


GooD — 


BOWIE LIVERIGHT F6 

















The Soul of 


appealing story.” | 


—NEW YORK TIMES | 


_ At All Bookstores, $2.00 
J. B, LIPPINCOTT 


‘ ‘ | 





LUIGI PIRANDELLO’S great novel 


TheLateMattia Pascal |. 


By the author of “Six Characters in Search of an 
Author,” ete. and: leader of a movement which 
created a new tendency in Italian literature. _ 
“Delicious humor, a lively plot, subtle character analysis 
and a rich human philosophy make this the outstanding 
work in the Italian fiction of its period,” says Dr. Livingston. 
Also an edition limited to 599 copies, $5.00, postage extra. ~~. 








E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 




















Volumes, which were com- 
piled during the progress of 
the conflict, giving detailed 
accounts of the war's. be- 
ginnings, campaigns 
throughout the struggle 
,and full reprints of impor- 
tant papers. : 


Twenty volumes, 
beautifully illustrated — 
Published by — 
. “The — York Times Company. 
Cash Prices: Full morocco, 
$71.25, Athree-quarter leather, 
‘be purchased on casy-payment. 


~ 


A greater human race is dawning 
for us. You will be one of this 
race when you learn to use 


by James Oppenheim 

Some of the chcpters ave: The Four Kinds of People; The Inner 
Toctor; Parents and Children: Drink end Psycho-anaigsis; Love 
and Mevriage; The Fear of Death; What's America?; etc. _ .. 
$2.00 net at’ all bookstores, or if your bookseller can- 

not supply you, send~$2.10, postage prepaid, to 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, 220 WEST 42D STREET, NEW YORK _— 








AVE 5750. 


Gaal Saas 
Hecith, Firet Edition 


8rd Edition, 2— 
%th Edition, 2 
15th Edition 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 





The famous single volume 
containing everything 
Si wrote. Printed 


hakes, 

in Seotiand —* India 

paper. Bound in America 
in flexible leather. 


All of Shakespeare— 


ADVERTISEMENT. — 


39 complete volumes 1 in one! 


[JNBELIEVABLE, yet true. Here, in one limp 
leather, India-paper volumes, are contained all . 


the complete--plays and poems of Shakespeare, 


usually published separately in single volumes. 


The type is large and clear, printed on opaque In- 
dia paper—1352 pages. The thumb index makes 
place finding easy. And the beautiful leather bind- 
ing crowns a masterpiece of the bookmaker’s art. 

In Glasgow, at Collins’ Clear-Type Press, we 


found, last fall a few hundred unbound copies of this 


masterpiece. WE SOE Sem to ew. Forks See 
bound them at the great Collier bindery. ” 


_P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 


‘|. PF; GOLLIER & SON COMPANY. 
1 


416 West Thirteenth Stree*, New York, N.Y. 
‘aint og ik tad enh anemic 


—*T tuxe of Shaikespeore’s works, complete in one flexible leather volume.“ 


IT agree that it is one of the most wonderful books ever priste!, I will 01 you: 


$1.50: within 5. days and $1.00 @ month until the full price of $6.50 is paid. (0% 


| discount for cash with order.) odes me ——— expense 


* and yom will tefund ny depostt at once 


- will order. . 
pon. -Fill it out now—before you mislay or forget it. 


Within three days after the appearance of our first ; 
advertisement the supply was exhausted. 


Since then, we have repeatedly cabled to Glasgow 
for more books. Now another small edition has ~ 
been received. We will fill orders as they come in— 
while the books last! . 

Here, indeed, is a book to have in your library, for 
reading, for reference, for the pure joy and pride of 
possession. A book, too, shan Pach spe sa: 
bag, a true friend for every journey. 

To make sure of your copy, act quickly. Many 
Some willbe too late. Here is the cou- 
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